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AN EDUCATIONAL QUEST! 

ForTUNATE is the man who, on an ocea- 
sion of this kind, has been given a cue or 
text. He can then at least divide, if not 
evade, responsibility for the direction and, 
to some extent, the character of his utter 
ances. A respected member of your com 
mittee on arrangements told me that I 
should be expected to speak of my dreams. 
There was much friendliness and perhaps 
just a touch of irony in this counsel. 

I am sure that he did not wish to suggest 
that my dreams were necessarily all of the 
stuff of which dreams are said to be made 
by others than Freud, that is. But I think 
he may have heard some of his coworkers 
regret that the Commissioner of Education 
had seemed at all times less interested than 
he ought to be in history—and that espe 
cially in a region so rich in noble historical 
associations as New England. Hence he 
may have assumed, somewhat naturally, 
that the Commissioner, if given a bit of re- 
assurance, would prefer to speak of the 
aspirations and events that have not yet 
become history—may never become history, 
indeed, since history is commonly defined as 
a record of significant or memorable events 

It is true that, except as a matter of intel 
lectual diversion, I have never been keenly 
interested in the past for its own sake. To 
me the strongest interest has always lain 
in the present and the prospective. I think 
I realize that perspective can only be ob 
tained by including within one’s field of 
vision that which lies behind, but if, as I 


1 Remarks of Commissioner David Snedden on 
the occasion of a complimentary dinner tendered 
by the schoolmen of Massachusetts, May 19, 1916. 
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conceive it, contemporary civilization Is 
essentially dynamic and in rapid onward 
motion, then the rearward view must be 
essentially selective, must, in fact, be 
a deliberate searching of the vanishing 
horizon for the stars and the lights and the 
set of currents that, observed and reckoned 
with in our calculations, give us helpful 
orientations and experience for navigating 
the reaches of the streams that lie ahead. 

To me the life of our times can best be 
visualized as a vast current. which. eon 
trary to the custom of the great rivers of 
which we have report from veographers, 
seems, as it grows wider and deeper, to 
grow swifter also. Upon this current the 
various structures of our institutional life 
are being carried forward like gigantic rafts, 
each with its heavy freightage of human be 
ings. I know of no institution of which it 
could be truly said that it is moored in the 
midst of this sweeping current. A few, 
perhaps, are drifting in eddies. The crews 
of a few others have joined forces to row 
back against the current and for the mo 
ment they are cheered by the thought that 
their combined efforts are at least holding 
their rafts stationary as the stream sweeps 
by. 

But in general the current is hurrying 
most of our rafts, and us with them, on 
ward. We do not yet know very well of 
what this current is composed. It un 
doubtedly represents the confluence of sev 
eral unlike streams—of which the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge, the multipli 
eation and migration of human beings seek 
ing foothold on the earth, the comparative 
security of property in modern times, the 


———e 
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the 
rising of standards of living and the dis 


invention of power-using 


machinery, 


business ¢o 
Think 


given to the current, 


elective 


the 


means ] 


eovery of 


Operation, are most evident. 


what a momentum 1s 


for example, by the simultaneous influx of 


pressures of increasing population and of 


rising standards of — living—pressures 


which, if not permitted to expend them 


selves in leakage generate the explo 


soon 
sive outreachings of a Germany or Japan! 


The 


essential facts as to the movement 


of the current are somewhat clearer to us. 
We know, too, now that man has been car 
ried on the breast of that current—eall 
it social evolution if you will—sinee his 
first appearance on earth, although for 


had 


a motion which was 


countless thousands of years he not 
learned of its motion 
for 
than it 


We of 


tions have learned some Important things, 


long per much slower 
| 


rds. doubtless, 


has been in recent centuries. 


the so-called occidental civiliza 


also, about the rafts. For one thing. each 


+ 


one carries, not a few individuals, but great 


companies, and often they grow larger 
through processe beyond our control. For 
anothe r thing all the ratts are more or less 


gether by some sort of flexible net 
One 


linked ti 


work oft bonds. ehureh, or business. 


or medicine or banking—may move faster 
than the others for a time, but it is soon 
checked if it does not run on the rocks. The 


crew of one edueation or government or 


agriculture or defence may become indit 


ferent or reactionary, and try to restrain 
the forward movement of their craft; but 
only 


decades or centuries 


of life 


after a few 


moments on the current these are 


either jerked along or else sometimes 
crowded on to shoals to remain as stranded 
and unattractive wrecks 

kurthermore, we have learned that while 
we can not greatly accelerate or greatly re 


tard the onward motion of our rafts, we 
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POSSess vers substantial powers of ruldn 


their courses in currents of reef-obstructed 


waters. Within limits we can prevent col 
lisions, and in some emergencies we can 
bring many rafts together so that they will 


move as a fleet. Then, too, if we 
can reconstruct and even 


vo. We ean 


conditions more livable by so 


other, we 


our rafts as we 


enlarge 


work that coordination of effort will 


and each type of ability will find or be 
helped to find the kind of service it can 
best render. We ean elect captains and 


1 the duties 
We Call eCVell 


set experts at work with telescopes to s idly 


steersmen to whom we can 


assigi 


of keeping us off the rocks. 


mists, the courses 


as well as may be, in the 
that lie open to us down-stream. 


KnOW ledge oO! 


But in spite of our greater 


eurrents and ¢ encounter me 


1irses we 
troubles. For one thing, our r: 


come, ih some vivant 


Cases, SU 
dang 


For another, the big rafts are con 


crews can hardly steer them in erous 


rapids. 
other. Some are 


stantly crowding each 


being steered recklessly ; pe rhaps those at 
the helm are fools, perhaps they are drunk. 
Some of the old institutions have many rot 
the 


Some that once earried 


ten timbers. Some of newer are not 
‘ontrollable as yet. 


splendid erews have lately come into the 
| : 


possession of persons who are chiefly roys 


terers—they are willing to float recklessly 
and to drink and amuse themselves heed 
lessly. 

Having thus pressed home my figure, 
may I make some specific applications of 
the thought involved to those forms of in 
call 


The raft which we educators try to 


stitutional activity which we educa 
tion ? 
navigate has relatively little free way; it 
is much hemmed in by the rafts of family, 
church, government, industry and caste 
As a crew we have not always been willing 


to recognize the speed and set of the cur 
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rent, so our raft has been pushed by the 
other rafts, rather than steered by our 
crew, into the more favorable channels. In 
fact. we have been so much preoccupied 
with our detailed work aboard that the 
helm has often been forgotten and even 
now, as a crew, we attach little importance 
to the matter of steering, having a child- 
like faith that we shall be kept up with 
the flotilla and that somebody will always 
warn us off the rocks and shoals in time. 

It is not that we are oblivious of our mo 
tion: most of us now hold the conviction, 
in fact, that we are in rapid motion and 
that its rate is increasing. But our raft is 
an unusually complicated and difficult one. 
We do not understand much about its ma- 
ehinery as yet. To aman from Mars, stand- 
ing on the banks, perhaps nearly all the 
erews would seem to exhibit some of the 
characteristics of the bandar-log—who, you 
will remember, sit in the trees and talk at 
great length of what they are going to do, 
but who rarely do it. But I fear he would 
be especially struck with the talkativeness of 
the crew of our raft. He could not appre- 
ciate what a vast raft we have, and how 
much rebuilding it will require for the eur- 
rents in which we now find ourselves. He 
could not understand, either, how little 
training we have had in teamwork. We 
have only begun to work out the system of 
signals that we propose to use. We have 
not built satisfactory steering apparatus, 
and of telescopes to look ahead down stream 
we have practically none. 

Nevertheless, even though the crews on 
some of the other rafts are contemptuous 
of the amateurishness of our ways, and 
though the man from Mars on the bank may 
think us especially bandar-logish, we on 
the raft are certain that we are improving. 
We are getting better command of the work 
that must be done each day. If we have 
not yet learned much about steering, we 
have at least learned that there is a ecur- 
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rent, that it seems to grow broader, and 
more rapid, and that our raft needs com- 
petent steering 

But perhaps we have not vet learned that 
in this matter of steering the raft a large 
amount of cooperative and coordinated ef- 
fort is required. Only very recently, in 
deed, have any of us learned much about 
the science of steering We have lor y re 
lied upon the slowly evolved ar/s of steer 
ing, which, based as they were largely upon 
crude experience sifted over from genera 
tion to generation, have given only imper 
fect guidance in time of need. But we see 
that some of the other raftsmen have 
reached the point in their own education 
where they are able to do many things 
which have a remarkable effect upon their 
control of their own and their neighbors’ 
rafts. They take soundings, make surveys, 
test the speed of the current, and ascertain 
some, at least, of the qualities of the con- 
fluent waters; but especially they have re 
constructed the machinery of their own 
rafts. They have provided in advance for 
repairs and renewals. They have put maps 
in the hands of their steering committees 
More important than all, they have learned 
to join forces in such a way that haphazard 
work, duplicated performance and conflict 
ing effort are largely reduced, if not elimi 
nated. 

It is certain that on our raft we are go 
ing to do likewise. We shall study our 
machinery better, take our bearings and 
soundings more scientifically, and learn 
how better to coordinate our efforts in man 
aging and steering our craft 

So much for the play of imagination 
for a kind of wakeful dreaming, if you 


please! May I continue in the personal 


vein, and show how I have tried to make 
practical appleation of some of the ideas 
of educational progress crystallized out of 


these dreams ? 


I. In the first place, one must develop 
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and use a theory as to the best methods of 
promoting the improvement of education. 
We know that improvement has often taken 
place when no one consciously tried to pro- 
That is method of 


the survival of the most fit de- 


mote it. the natural 


evolution 
vice or Way, a process effected by soelal se- 


lection of accidental or necessitated varia- 


tions. Then we know that improvement 


has been achieved as a result of a kind of 
blind pushing forward on the part of those 


discontented with existing conditions—as 


one might conceive blind men exploring a 


forest. Persisted in long enough, this 


trial and error or suecess leads 


Process oft 
to some unless rivers are encoun- 


that 


progress 
tered need bridging or cliffs that re- 
quire scaling ladders. Again, there is the 
method which can probably be accurately 
described as that of experimental philos- 
ophy—by which men very deliberately 
gather in companies, and after carefully 
describing the experience they have had, 
and the interpretations they make, docu- 
ment their findings as exactly as language 
and instruments will permit, and set forth 
future action in 


tentative proposals for 


truly experimental spirit. Finally, we are 
justified in assuming that eventually in 
education, as heretofore in medicine, engi- 
neering and agriculture, the methods of ex- 
perimental science will be found capable of 
application. 

It has 
methods now operative in effecting educa- 


seemed to me that most of the 


tional improvement—in rendering more 
ship-shape and in navigating more effee- 
tively the raft of education—belong to the 
second class described above. They are of 
the trial and error order. As a consequence, 
progress comes wastefully, and fitfully, and 
the percentage of errors is always much 
than the 


Under these conditions. too, 


ereater percentage of successes. 
the dogmas of a 


priort philosophical speculation have undue 
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weight, as have also erystallized traditions 
and customs, because, whether true or un- 
true, whether practically effective for mod- 
ern conditions or not, they impart a sense 
of assurance, of stability, of security. 

Now it is probable that we shall have to 
Wait many years before we can apply in 
their completeness the methods of scientifie 
experimentation to more than a few de 
f edueation, although the obli- 


partments < 
gation is ours to use this method always to 
But in the 


the fullest possible extent. more 


strictly pedagogical divisions of education 
as distinguished from the administrative 
—we have as yet very inadequate terminol- 


and but few definite standards of 


ogies, 
measurement for purposes of description 
Certain kinds of radical 
but rather of the trial 


admitted—the 


and comparison, 

experimental work 
and error order, it must be 
public is disposed to refuse us, as it long 
ago opposed radical experimental work in 


medicine, especially where human bodies 


and minds were involved as experimental! 
subjects. 

But we should soon be able to do a great 
deal in perfecting, for use in promoting the 
improvement of education, the methods that 
are characteristic of experimental philos- 
title | 


more, of course, than what is commonly 


ophy. Under this include much 
understood as empirical method. 

Let me describe to you this method as I 
conceive it at its best. For one thing, there 
is involved the deliberate study by individ- 
uals, with a view to ultimate cooperative 
tools of 
We edu- 


eators have long been content with a ter- 


agreement, of those intellectual 


work which we eall terminologies. 


minology of vague general words and 


phrases, all carrying confused and variable 


connotations. A Canadian writer has re- 


se 


cently described them as ‘‘omnibus general 


terms,’’ and an Englishman as ‘‘woolly’’ 


words, For some years I have been urging 





— 





that we get together and agree to use cer 
tain common terms in a uniform and defi 
nite way. The currency which we now em 
ploy for the exchange of thought has no 
fixed values—it is a Mexican currency. If 
we can not do better, let us have a fiat cur- 
rency aS a means of exchange for educa 
tional thought, but let there be only one 
authorized issue, and let us refuse all other 
issues. At least we can then do business to 
some purpose. 

In that experimental method, which is 
more philosophic than scientific, there is in 
volved, in the second place, the notion of 
sustained intellectual cooperation among 
the few best qualified workers, in studying 
the results of past experience and also hy 
potheses as to heretofore untried ways of 
doing things. By this I mean, of course, 
committee work at its best. We have had 
some good work of this character, already, 
but I do not find that we have as yet 
evolved general plans whereby a high de- 
grree of efficiene) ean be assured for this 
committee work. As an accompaniment of 
such work we must, of course, have docu 
mentation; and, while recent surveys and 
other studies have produced good results in 
documented form, we are as yet in reality 
only at the beginnings of sound develop 
ments in this direction. We must also 
kindle the disposition and train the power 
to criticize constructively documenta] find 
ings. 

We must expect from the experimental 
method, too, a constant striving towards the 
definition and acceptance of educational 
principles—the provisional working state 
ments of the verities which must be always 
our goals of effort. But the searchers for 


truth and practical efficiency under the 
guidance of the methods of experimental 
philosophy will be essentially pragmatic in 


their attitude both towards the material 


upon which they work and towards their 
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lings. For s10nSs 
e tentatiy alw : j 1 ( tea 
HALVSIS eri S SLO! na ips 
liscard They w ! \ 
evolutional conception of knowledg 
orid 

he acceptance or ft met (is | ( cit 
scribed involves, of irse, a ready dispo 
sition to eXamuine, evaluate and, 11 eed Db 
legate to the museums of ant quities, those 
umulated intellectual constructions and 

Cy} SITS tron tive » S +» | 

tions, dowmas, beliefs, faiths ; 1 iston 
The massed materials which fill the profes 


sional books now read by educators Consist 
large Vy ol these dep Sits, Supplemented | 
speculations about and upon them Per 
sonally, 1 have always felt free to question 
educational tradition and custom, but, | 
hope, in no hasty or malevolent spirit. On 
the other hand, | hold that practise based 
upon custom may be a much sounder and 
safer practise than one based upon even 
brilliant recent speculation or hypothesis 

particularly if that spt culation emanate 
from only one mind, and that, perhaps, 
destructively inclined towards the tradi- 
tional. 

A sharp differentiation should be made, 
as I see it, between the cooperative, inte 
lectual examination and criticism of the 
traditional, on the one hand, and the re 


vision or displacement of 


sf 


practise, on the other. We should eagerly 
address our minds to the former task; but 
we should appro ich the second SLOW LS and 
with all possible caution and forethought. 
Tradition in our minds can not be sacro 
sanct; but a heavy burden of proof rests 
upon those who w uld Change current prac 
tises that, whether effective r not, have at 
least the approval of time 

In passing, may I say that | sometimes 


find it hard to make clear to my co-workers 
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If I ques 


tion a tradition, they often think I also 


the distinctions here insisted on. 


recommend the summary abandonment of 
practises based on it. For example, in my 


own mind I question very seriously the 
prevailing traditions as to the edueational 
value of such studies as algebra and Latin; 
and I insistently urge my professional as 
sociates to examine these traditions, to 
study their genesis and present significance, 
eriticize the their 
But | recommend the 


pre ent of 


and to results of long 


dominance, do not 
abandonment at these studies; 
that I 


vould be to give them a 


the most would do, in view of our 


uncertainty, less 
** protected’ and monopolistie position. 
One other point, and I shall have done 
with discussion of the matter of method of 
advancing educational knowledge and skill. 
The agencies for this purpose must, to an 


We shall 


be obliged here as elsewhere to divide our- 


increasing extent, be specialized. 


selves into the two classes of those who in- 
erease knowledge and teach their findings, 
and use 


and those others who are taught 


the findings. We must, for our salvation, 
continue, as we have recently begun, pro- 
gressively to develop specialists in eduea- 


tional thought, experimentation, research 


and propaganda. Massachusetts should 
have, and will vet have, at some great 
center in the state, a richly endowed 


affiliated with our higher insti- 
to the 
advancement of education as applied art 


Notable beginnings 


agency, 
tutions of learning, and dedicated 
and applied science. 
of such an organization we have now; but 
greater endowment, and freedom to accept 
opportunity, are yet its outstanding needs. 
Perhaps in time the state may administer 
an agency of this sort; but, for the present, 
initiative, and the disposition for explora- 
tion, find best openings through private 
agencies, if these are given resources suffi- 


cient to accomplish their purposes. 


AND 
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it Seems TO me that edu 


In the meantime 
cational progress depends also, and in at 
least equal measure, upon those who, not so 
situated as to be able to do a large amount 


of constructive thinking and experimen 


tation themselves, nevertheless constitute 


the body of experts who must first and 
chiefly seize upon the results of that think 


ing and give them practical application 
Almost every man to-day is in one capacity 
a leader or director of others; and in an 


other capacity he is a follower or servant. 


Pioneers in thought and discovery must 


have their willing and supporting followers 


if they are Tt0 succeed. To each one of us 


is given at times to be the effective follower 


of constructive leadership in education—a 


doer of the deeds planned by those spe- 


cialists who have time and opportunity to 


plan them as we have not. 


Il. I have indieated at length my ideal 
and theory as regards methods of pro 
moting improvement in education. Con- 


tinuing the personal note, I wish to discuss 
the theory of educational purposes which 
I have strongly urged in recent years. 

the 


valuable ends for the individual and for the 


By educational purposes I mean 
society of which he is a part, that we wish 
We expect 
each and every form of education to have 
the 

No one of us 


to realize through education. 


value, worth or good for individual 
educated or for his fellows. 
would dare defend any kind of education 
that he did not believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, would produce good results. 


Now the 


types of 


worths of certain well-defined 


professional education are so 
clearly manifest as to receive general ac- 
eeptance without argument. The same is 
true of those forms of skill, such as reading, 
writing and eciphering, which we teach in 
our lower schools. But for the rest the case 


is by no means so clear. For where our 


purposes are very clearly and specifically 
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defined—as when we so teach Latin. alge- 


bra, ancient history, freehand drawing and 
physics that our learners may pass specified 
examinations in these subjects—we are far 
from having ascertained why, when and to 
what extent these particular disciplines are 
worth while, or most worth while, for the 
particular groups of pupils whom we teach. 
On the 
purposes in terms of vague and often un- 


other hand, where we our 


analyzed generalizations—such as culture, 
sharpened senses, capacity for self-realiza- 
tion, the trained mind, obedience, intellec 
tual rectitude, and the like—we are dealing 
in more or less mythical abstractions which 
have no inherent or necessary or demon- 
strable connection with the means and 
methods we actually employ in the schools. 

Hence to the 


we must insist on the discovery and defini- 


maximum of our abilities 


tion of educational goals of demonstrable 


worth, and on such readjustment of our 


educational machinery as will enable us 
quite certainly to realize these 
that 
Dr. Abraham Flexner has sketched a tenta- 


ends. In 


words have already become classi 


tive curriculum for a modern school based 


on the principle that it should include noth- 
ing for which an affirmative case ean not 
affirmative, that is. as 


now be made out 


1 
} 


meeting in a demonstrable way the cul- 


tural, civie and vocational needs of young 
people living, and preparing further to 
live, in twentieth-century American civ 
zation. 

Now 


great difficulty of giving workable expres 


I am prepared to grant the very 


sion to Dr. Flexner’s plan as regards liberal 
or general education in school and college 
but, recalling what | 
unlike attitudes to be 


hand towards experi 


at the present time; 
said above about the 
taken, on the one 
mental study of educational problems, and 


on the other towards modifying generally 


established practise, | would urge that it is 
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now in the highest degree incumbe ipon 
us all to examine, analyze, criticize, evalu 
ate and reconstruct the prevailing tradi 


tions, assumptions and dogmas regarding 


the worths or values of particular studies 


and curricula, as well as means and meth 


ods of teaching them. And at every step 
in this process let us not be afraid to con 
sider the division and subdivision and 
classification of educe purposes into 


very definite and demonstrable species and 


even varieties. In this process we may ap 
pear at times to do violence to the higher 
men 


unities and obscurer syntheses of the 


tal and spiritual life; but I think there is 
no evidence that we are likely to do so to a 
serious extent. On the other hand, I see 
no other course that will lead us out of the 
which now obscure all 


We need to eseay 


these fogs of mysticism, for one reason, be 


fogs of mysticism 


our educational roads. 


cause it is under them that at 


present so 
many quackeries and humbugs take root 


So I hold that we must define our pur 


poses, first on the basis ot the kr own needs 


| . ' 
and possibilities ot the second. 


individual ; 


basis of the demonstrable needs of 


on the 


society. We must, for this purpose, draw 


heavily upon all the known facts and tested 
principles of psychology and sociology. We 


must proceed to assemble cat omnes and 


Ss‘ hemes of valid edu ational purposes, the 


values of which can be tested by available 


standards of human judgment as to things 


worth while. Eventually it will, as a cor 
sequence, be easy enough to tind the 


and methods of realizing these values 


I1f. The large problems o yntemporarv 
education include, in addition to those of 

ethod and objective already discussed. a 
hird, relative to administrative rvaniza 
tion and procedurs For s vears | 
have been interested in trying to discover 
what, under prevailing conditions of poy 
ular or democratic control of pu luea 
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tion, would the soundest prin 


prove to be 


ciples upon which to base the machinery 


and methods of administration. No one 
doubts but that such machinery must be- 
that 


Inely complicated, 
schools of 


ill be 


worse by the 


come inerea and 


any 


ore atly affeeted 


the efficienes of the com 


munity or period W 


for bye tter or etfeetive ness of 


the organization which establishes and ad 


ministers them. These are simple verities 


in the minds of any persons who have had 
eonerete an | 


responsibilities even in such 


build ne’ a schoolhouse, 


nde ! of 


simple matters as 


employing a superint schools. 


new text-book, introducing a 


the 


adopting a 


hew subject into course of study, or 


providing for Some defir ite professional! 


training for teachers already employed. 
With in 
that 


which right organization is not as urgently 


‘reasing knowledge we shall learn 


there is no phase of edueation as to 


needed as it is in defenee, business or man 
ufacture. 


There are now involved, practically or 


theoretically, at least five distinet types of 
educational administration 


namely, loeal lay authorities, local specialist 


agencies in 


authorities, central lay authorities, central 


authorities, and advisory com- 
The first 


more or less definitely, are 


specialist 
mittees. four of these, organized 
essential in all 
modern school administration; while many 
of us are coming to believe that the develop 
ment of the fifth, in organized and respon- 
sible form as an alternative to the present 
irresponsible and ineffective criticism by 
parents, teachers, citizens and others vitally 
interested in the conduct of the schools, is 


of the near future. 


a necessity 

During the last decade substantial prog- 
ress has been made in defining that distri- 
bution of functions and responsibilities be 
tween lay and specialist official which will 
promote maximum effieiency. Prevailing 


practise in these matters may be somewhat 
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hind our accepted the 


ry, but in city 


S ‘hool S\ stems, in the of higher 


vovernmen 
learning. and elsewhere we 
ss 


Inereasing dal 


institutions of 


find a constantly sposition to 


nsist that, while in the ease of the exercise 


of each and every administrative function, 


both | iV official 


responsibilities, 


and emploved specialist 


have these responsibilities 


are qualitative ly and quant tative ly differ- 


ent from, or rather complementary to, each 


other. 


But when we come to the matter of differ- 


entiation of administrative functions be- 


tween central and local authorities, we find 


that we have as yet no satisfactory analysis 
of principles, and of course our practise as 
hased on legislation in all states of the union 
The 


have a 


is as yet most chaotie and primitive. 
tendency has been, on the whole, to 
exclusively 


by the local 


specific function exercised 


either by the central, or else 
authority; but from my point of view this 


tendeney is as unfortunate as was once the 


tendency to have specific functions exer- 
eised exclusively by the lay, or else by the 
specialist, authority. 

[ hold instead that just as experience 


to 


and scientific analysis have enabled us 
establish a proper differentiation of com- 
plementary responsibilities between lay 
and specialist officials, so we shall yet learn 
that the 


larger functions, complementary 


also, as regards exercise of all 
respon- 
sibilities ean be defined as between central 
and loeal authorities. 

We often hear mention made of the de- 
sirability of ‘‘home rule’’ in edueation; and 
it is certainly true that in the exercise of so 
intimate and vital a public function as edu- 
have 


should or 


eation, the local community should 
large powers of initiative and direction. 
the 


ean, 


other hand, no community 


in the last analysis, live unto itself 


alone: henee the contention for ‘‘home 


rule’’ in the absolute sense is, or ought to 
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The commonwealth as a 


whole is vitally concerned in the success or 


be, an absurdity. 


failure of every local attempt at school ad 


ministration, and it can extend its confi 
denee in, and approval of, home rule only 
so far as such rule insures that conduct of 
education that will promote the well-being 
of the commonwealth and its members. 

urged the virtues 


Equally, we otten hear 


centralization The advoeates 


withdrawal of administrative fune 
tions from local authorities forget that pub 
lie edueation re: resents a form of collective 
enterprise which is peculiarly dependent 
upon loeal good will, local sympathy and 
local disposition to make saerifices. At 
times it may also be dependent, for certain 
specific kinds of adaptedness, or efficiency 
upon local intelligence as well. 

| feel sure that we shall vet find it pos 
sible to define certain principles on the basis 
of which the respective interests of central 
and local agencies in educational adminis- 
tration can be determined, and in consider 
which local 


hest be 


and central respon 


ation of 
apportioned for the 


We are now 


sibilities can 
sake of maximum efficiency. 
only groping in the dark in this matter, 
and naturally we are suspicious, when not 
econdemnatory, of each other. It is not 
practicable here to discuss this subject in 
detail, but it must be apparent to every 
eareful thinker that in such important 
functions as testing the qualifications of 
teachers, providing plans for school build- 
taking and 


making educational 


ings, educational inventories 


balance sheets, revis- 
ing courses of instruction, selecting books 
and equipment, supervising instruction, 
and many others, responsibilities for the 
specific functions of initiative, exercise, ap- 


proval, supervision and evaluation can best 


lie in some clearly defined eases with cen- 
tral 
local authorities, but that always and in 


authorities. and in other cases with 
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each case there should be a division into 


what are organically complementary fun 


TIONS, 

Many tendencies towards such 
entiation are now manifest in edueat 
administration ; but as a rule they are hap 
d  uneoordin: 


hazard, accidental ar 


They are the 


spontaneous variations oO! 


primitive stages of evolution. not the prod 


ucts of scientific thinking. We need still 
more leht on basic pr ! ples the rhout 
this field. 

In this connection uphasis sl} | 
hy rid on the nt w\hahl, sdvisability f 
\ loping so-ealled ady sory or cons iltat 
agencies wherever administration becomes 
highly organized, technical and efficient 


Only so can the needs, aspirations and sus 
and of small 
Our 


ceptibilities of individuals 


groups be given due consideration 


city school systems need, as an offset to 


their technical and impersonal organiza 


tion, consultative committees representing 


parents, teachers, perhaps even pupils 


These committees can be endowed only 


with responsibilities for suggestion and 
adminis 
find it 


thev 


counsel; they can have no direct 
Where 
enforce their 
act through the regularly established chan 
nels of the ballot and election 


trative authority. citizens 


necessary to will must 


I have admitted mv disposition, at times. 
the 


enough to 


to dream of future. I wish I were 


cifted 


prophecies regarding the edueational devel- 


frame some aceurate 
opment of Massachusetts during the next 


decade. At least I should like 


these dey elopments: 


to prophe SV 


1. That the people of the state will continue 
| | 


strong and broad interest 


to exhibit the 
in all that pertains to publi 


education which they have shown in the 


past, and that, as a means to 


t 


necessary 
ends 


the 


of the edueational 


the realization 


thev helieve in thes will promote 
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development of even more effective means 
of administering and supporting such 
education than now obtain ; 

That the general court, voicing the as- 
pirations of the people, will increasingly 
make possible among its own members 
and committees the full consideration, 
with the aid of experts, of those numer- 
ous questions of policy and practise upon 
the right determination of which, so 
much of the educational well-being of the 
state depends ; 

That local school authorities, who will 
always be charged with very large re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of 
public schools, will put progressively 
fewer obstacles in the way of the devel- 
opment of those central agencies with- 
out which certain necessary means of 
education can never become more than 
partially efficient; 

That central agencies, however great 
their responsibilities and however appar- 
ently urgent the need of decisive and 
summary action at times will not tend 
to overlook the importance of preserving 
and fostering all those local interests, 
sympathies and understandings without 
which school systems must become me- 
chanical and undemocratic ; 

That those edueators who have, combined 
with the scientific disposition, the oppor- 
tunity to do constructive thinking and 
research in education will increasingly 
work towards the solution of the actual 
problems that demonstrably lie ahead in 
the improvement of education and of the 
technical knowledge upon which its proe- 
esses must be based: 

That there will continue to grow a per- 
sistent demand for the analysis and re- 
vision of all that which is chiefly tradi- 
tional or customary in education, and 
that the public as well as edueators will 
insist that the theory of education be 
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made less and less dependent upon a 
priort dogma and mystical generaliza- 
tion ; 

7. That educational administrators in ma- 


king themselves more efficient will give 
increasing support to scientific and tech- 
nically sound work wherever done, and 
will stand ready to use the results of 
such work in the fullest cooperative 
spirit ; 

8. That the purposes or objectives of edu- 
cation will be more clearly defined and 
evaluated in terms of the demonstrable 
social and individual needs of the time; 

9. That teachers will move steadily toward 
the development of a serious and service- 
able professional consciousness, which 
will so react as to induce them persist- 
ently to work toward the improvement 
of the means and methods of their own 
work ; 

10. And finally, that it will prove increas- 
ingly possible for the self-conscious and 
self-determining citizenship of the com- 
monwealth to use education as a vast so- 
cial machinery for achieving many of 
those reconstructions and ameliorations 
in society which scientifie foresight con- 
cludes to be desirable and feasible. 

In conclusion, may I express a word of 
personal appreciation? Six and one half 
years ago I began work as commissioner 
under the recently reorganized board of 
education. These years have been for me 
rich in experience and at no time have I 
lacked opportunities to do constructive 
work to the utmost of my powers. To the 
members of the board of edueation, to edu- 
cators doing administrative work through- 
out the state, to the men and women who 
have become my co-workers on the staff of 
the board, to the press of the commonwealth, 
and to all those citizens who comprehend 
edueation in its larger aspects, I owe an es- 
pecial debt of gratitude for the sympathetic 
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and stimulating cooperation which they have 
always given freely. They have placed no 
impediments in my way, and they have 
criticism often when it 


withheld adverse 


was probably deserved. Excepting only 
the post which has been offered me in Co- 
lumbia University, I know of no work or 
place which I would prefer to the work and 
education in 


place of commissioner of 


Massachusetts. I say this, knowing per- 
haps better than any one else that the au- 
thority and functions of the board ef edu- 
cation as regards the larger developments 
of education in Massachusetts in the near 
ill-defined 
I say it, knowing, too, that the gen- 


future are still and indetermi- 
hate, 
eral court of the commonwealth, owing to 
its preoccupations with matters that seem 
more urgent and momentous, finds it diffi- 
cult to give to publie education that degree 
of attention which, in my opinion, is due to 
the largest single enterprise which through 
state and local government the people sup- 
port and conduct, and which, in spite of 
the fact that from one fifth to one third of 
all publie now expended 


revenues are 


on it, is vet sadly in need of revision and 


And 


finally, I say it, knowing that the changing 


improvement at a thousand points. 


conditions of the social, economic and polit- 
ical life of Massachusetts may conceivably 
render it increasingly difficult to develop 
that widespread interest, and to effect that 
diffusion of tested knowledge, which are 
indispensable to the improvement of an 
enterprise managed in so democratic a 
fashion as is publie education. 

For after all, reverting to my first imag- 
inings, we know that the current of life is 
to continue to flow on; that the institutions 
which make us and which in turn are re- 
made by us will continue to be carried for- 
ward on that current; and that there will 


always be better and more satisfying work 


to do in proportion as the eurrent grows 
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deeper and more foreeful, the responsibil 


ties enlarge, the light in which to work 
grows clearer, the spirit and means of team 
play become more potent, and the foreseen 
consequences of each individual's service as 
sume greater moment. Much as | look for- 
ward with anticipation to my new work, I 
ean hardly repress some feelings of envy 
towards my successor as | relinquish to him 
my responsibilities. That he will receive, 
as he certainly merits, the same hearty con 
fidence and support that vou have given 
source of 


me is no small personal gratifi 


cation to me on this occasion. 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
THE PART-TIME SCHOOL 
A CONTINUATION school is a school which 


young people attend for a part of the time 
each week, most of 
in business, shop, or on 
schools which give persons in apprentice 
kind, the 


ional training which 


ship, or in employment of any 


general civie and voecat 


forms the necessary supplement to the 


workshop, business, or farm practise are 
continuation schools, 
The part-time or continuation schools of 


and 


not founded as the result of any theoretical 


Germany, Austria Switzerland were 


consideration of their special advantages 


as schools to train for practical life, but as 


makeshifts for supposedly better methods 


of training. Such makeshifts seemed neces- 
favored classes finan- 


sary to enable the less 


cially to get any vocational training 


when the edueational system of the 


began to deeay, on account of the a lvent of 


the factory system of production Some 
training for practical life was considered 
An address delivered before the second Na 
tional Conference on Universities and Publ per 
ice held under the auspices of the Society for the 
Prometion of Training for Publie Service, Aug., 


1915 
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necessary, and part-time instruction was re- 
garded as better than none. 

Further, the continuation schools of Ger- 
many were not originally vocational schools 
at all, but schools for supplementary, gen 
eral and moral or religious instruction for 


adolescents. They first in the 


appeared 
closing years of the seventeenth century, 
but were not important until the beginning 
of the 


othe y 


nineteenth century, when Bavaria 


Germany enacted 


their 


and countries of 


legislation providing for financial 


support and making them in a sense com- 
pulsory. 


The 


meager, the number of hours few, and the 


instruction given, however, was 
time Sundays and evenings, when the boys 


and girls were tired. They were held in 
the school buildings and lacked equipment ; 
the teachers were not specially fitted for 
this work. 

With the advent of the factory system of 
production in the early years of the last 
century and the breaking down of the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship of the guilds a de- 
mand arose for some vocational training 
for adolescents employed in the commoner 
forms of industrial and commercial life. This 
was met by the introduction of vocational 
instruction into the eontinuation schools, 
but stil 


equipment, or 


without suitable buildings or 
specially trained teachers. 
The course of study was limited usually to 
drawing, the applications of mathematics 
and the other 


tional life, and the 


academie branches to voca- 


usual moral or religi- 
ous instruction. 

After the founding of 
introduction of 


the present Ger- 
man Empire the manhood 
suffrage in imperial questions forced the 


some means of training 


consideration of 


the voter in civics. Again the government 
turned to the continuation schools, and in- 
part of the 


These 


C1V1es became a 


struction in 


eourse of instruction given in them. 
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moral or 
religious and civic, are marked in the mod 


school. H. A 


Englishman, says that no one of 


ern German continuation 
Clay, an 
these three influences has ceased to operate 
importance of each 


although the relative 


been settled the same way in any 
Nowhere are 


they mere trade schools to train mechanics, 


has not 


two countries of Germany. 


but everywhere they train the man and the 


citizen, 
Finally, the increasing appreciation of 
of these S( hools has led tec com- 


pulsory attendance, special buildings and 


the value 


equipment, week-day instruction in the day 


time, an increase in the number of hours 
of school attendance, the employment of 
specially trained full-time teachers, whose 
interests lie along the lines of this special 
problem, and special boards of manage- 
ment for these schools, composed of prac- 
tical men and women who understand and 
are interested in the problem to be solved 
and who will not permit them to be neg- 
lected on account of academic prejudice. 
of tl 


school 


e continuation 


This evolution 
has been the same in all parts of Europe, 
both in Germany and elsewhere, and it is 
still in progress, some states being further 
advanced than others. 

It will be that 


from the earlier 


1 } 
scenoois were 


these 


forms of 


seen 
evolved schools 
in accordance with popular needs, and not 
on account of any preconceived notion of 
their fitness for this work, based upon any 
They 


have, however, developed a theory of edu- 


well-thought-out pedagogical theory. 


eation eminently fitted for their purpose, 
based upon first-hand experience of the 


needs of the youth to be served and the de- 


mands of industry and commerce. This 
theory, as is the case with almost all 
that 


hand experience, and was an attempt to 


theories work, was a result of first- 














organize, supplement and inter 
pret that experience 

The training given in these schools be 
gins with the analysis of the worker’s ex- 
perience in actual work—the only possible 
foundation for this training—and shows 
the relation of the technical and cultural 


elements in it to each other. It then shows 


how these elements should be organized and 


made to reenforce each other for the su 
cessful progress of the work and the devel 
opment of the worker. Then this organized 
knowledge must be supplemented from the 
wider experience of the teacher and of 
other workers. Finally, the whole process 
must be so interpreted to the young worker 
that he will understand his work and come 
into vital connection with it—that he will 
realize that the work in itself is worth 
ll, and that the better it is done. 
the more doors it will open to work that 
is still more worth doing. He will do his 
best, secure in the feeling that this best will 
lead eventually on to better. As a result 
of this state of mind, he will have a vital 
interest in his work, realizing that he is not 
fixed to his particular job for life, but 
can push on to one that is still more fruit 
ful, as fast and as far as his ability and 
energy will let him. This sort of efficiency 
n work will develop social and civie effi 
ciency ; and the result will be the salvation 
; 


of thousands whose lives are now stunted 


or wasted for lack of this special form of 


In this country the plan usually followed 
in vocational instruction, both of university 
and of high-schoo] grade, is radically differ- 
ent in theory and practise. In these courses 
the attempt is usually made to treat scien- 
tifically in the classroom the various indus- 
trial, commercial or agricultural subjects, 
and to supply the connection with prac- 


tical life by practise in a shop or laboratory 


supervised by more or less practically 
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tise for the seventy-five per cent. who are 
entering vocational life with little interest 


in theory and little 


1 


power of analysis, who 
have left the elementary school in the fifth 
or sixth grade, They must adopt the con 
tinuation-se hool plan and let the theory fol 
low, 
tise. It 
youth in classrooms devoted to speculat 
the 


education is over, they must be put 1mm 


? 4] 


to alluminate and rationalize the pra 


is wasteful and worse to place thes 


theory. After full period of general 


diately in touch with real productive life 


Only in this way can they be interested 


only in this way can they be trained, 
educated. Th 


ts forms is the 


lx 
ony 


in this way ean they be 


part time schoo] in some of 


best plan of preparation for vocational life 


Evi n WwW hen we come To eonside r the rig} t 


training for captains of industry, it may 


be of interest to reeall Germany’s experi 
ence in training engineers. They have 
technical universities as we have, and 
middle and lower engineering schools for 


youth who have been in the machine trades 
and whose experience there is the basis of 
the short course in the engineering school. 
Director Peters, of the Association of Ger 
man Engineers, stated a few years ago that, 
while there was a surfeit of engineers 


the 


engineers of a lower grade, 


turned out by technical universities, 
who were fitted 
for the positions of machine constructors, 


technical engineers, mechanical engineers, 
chemists, superintendents of departments 
building and so forth, were in 
demand, Ile stated that of 3.281 
employed in 105 of the 
prominent industrial firms only 1,124 (or 


fer h hig al 
64 per cent. 


experts, 
great 
engineers most 
from unver- 
2,137 or 
from Se ¢ ondary ter h nic al S¢ hools 
The Viniste r of 
and Industry ina recent report has stated 


were 


Sf per cent. 


siltes, whale were 
continu- 


ation schools Commerce 


that, while Germany is well supplied with 


engineers of the kind turned out by the 
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hnical universities, she could use ten 
times as many of the qrade turned out by 


It is also 


the S¢ onda yj te hnical schools. 
‘ technical uni- 


that the 


requiring ac tual exrneri- 


or anferest 10 }; ON 
vrersilies are nou 
7 ‘ 
CNCE mn industrial Lite hefore graduation 
ae 
Th . 


has nq he 


. , 
wa cates the 


techni 


necessity or 


tual tec h- 


ahsoliute 
1/ theory On ar 
( al ‘ r pe rience and not On & hoaol shop éT- 


} 


. ; 
f Hvnical 


pe rience illustrating a priort é 
theory 
found few 


In my experience I have 


school men who regarded the continuation 


scheme as of any cultural value, or as any- 


thing but a makeshift—a purely practical 
scheme, to be carried on only when every- 
thing else is impossible, in the form of 
evening schools, and only until a good tech- 
ean be erected and 
the 
ablishment of well-equipped, 
the 


that they will interfere with the 


nical high school 


equipped. Some school men in west 


} 


ob zect to the est 


permanent continuation schools on 
ground 


development of the technical or other high 


schools. They point to the phenomenal 
growth of the American high school and 
talk confidently of the day when every 


American youth will attend one. The per 


manent, part-time, practical, vocational 
school encroaches on their preserves and, 
in Illinois at least, is fought by the school- 
men to a finish. They profess to see little 


or no cultural value 


in its method of har- 
nessing up theory and practise, and believe 
the school shop or laboratory to be more 
the 


counting-room as an educational agency. 


than an equivalent to real shop or 


It is hardly necessary to state that there 


IS no immediate prospect of all 


American 
vouth attending a high school and getting 
there A 


our youth have little 


vocational training very 


large 


percentage of 
the 
will 


and 
If they are to be 


be in some 


interest in work done in them, 


ean not or not go. 


trained for practical life it will 











other form of school. To refuse them this 
other form of instruction because it may 
interfere with the financial or other sup- 
port of the present high schools is to con- 
tinue our present caste system of educa- 
nded boy 


+ 


and girl), and the boy withovt means, to 


tion, which sacrifices the activ 


the boys who least need publie assistance 
Further, this ignores the whole gre 
question of the relative merits of the two 
systems of practical education, although 
such school systems as the one started in 
Cincinnati through Dean Sneider seem to 
be based squarely upon the fundamental 
principle of the continuation school, the 


} 


principle that theoretical instruction given 


to the students should be employed to illu- 


minate, supplement and interpret real shop 
or other practi ical expe rience. 

In this and other countries the loea 
general governments have gone into busi- 
ness on a large seale, and are likely to ex 
tend their field of activity year by year. 
The time has come for the specialist, both in 
private and in publie service, who must be 
trained for his work. The universities can 
do much for those higher up, but thousands 
must look elsewhere for assistance. For 
them the part time school is a necessity. 
they are to be trained at all, and if the pub 
lie is to be prope rly S¢ rved. Tire Se St hools 
will make it possible for people in kindred 
soris of work in private life to prepare for 
governme nt service, and will enable those in 
governme nt service to prepare for positions 
higher up. Our government employs serv- 
ants of every grade, from the cabinet 
minister to the common laborer, and should 
provide for efficient service in all situations, 
by providing educational facilities for all. 

This is not the conception of the univer 
sity man. I once heard the dean of a great 
college of engineering in the middle west 


outline a different scheme: that it was the 


duty of the universities to train leaders s 
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that the work wou | pe s§ I vzed ind 
organized that little or no sk vuld be 
req l red except at 1 very top | b 1eVve 
this is false in th ind S ! 
ractise The most t | [ 
\ I l t day the Ge! ns t s 
necessary to train everyone ft t pre 
fessor to the chimney-sweep. This all-round 
nd universal training is fair and demo 
it permits ad } ry tne 
nd is in a rdai (mel n 
traditions, which de l eq portu 
I es for all to advanes Ss I iS r 
bilitv, energy and character will permit 


THE PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


AsKED what part the continuation s 
an take in training the people in the pul 
service, | have to answer, At y part that Is 
desired. 

It is the function of the continuation 


school to train any and every person in any 


worth while occupation whatsoever in which 
he is engaged, and by that training t ke 
him a more competent, app nd 


happy worker. 

The importance and the value of thes 
schools is little comprehended 

In theory and in publie policy, at least in 
the northern and western states, it is held 
that the state, in / parentis, must give to 
every child an elementary training and to 


that end must keep him in school until the 


sixteenth year, or the completion of the elk 
mentarv-school course 
Yielding, however, to the ] of « r) 
tions, more than half ll ou Idren 
re given working per S irteen, hay 
\ iddress th Na 
t ( r I Ser 
held the a s of the Society for tl 
Promot " I'r | Ser 4 
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ing finished only the sixth grade in the pub- 


he schools or the equivalent, and sometimes 


with a decidedly less educational qualifica 
until Janu 


a child bi 


Inte livently. 


as in Pe nnsylvania, where. 


1 


ary 1, it is only required that 


able to read and write 


There are some two million children out 
of school forever, fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, with 
Way from r 
fashion up to the 
enter the manual 
total 


Substantially all who 
occupations are class and the 


number so leaving the publie and private 


schools is decidedly more than one 


When therefore there is added to 
majority of our native-born people a flood 


of unedueated immigrants, we see that W 
are in a somewhat critical situation; we are 
half edueated and 


half slave and | 


half uneducated. And yet we depend upon 


the intelligence of the people for whatever 
comes to us of g 

We 
training. It is inh 


that at 


must make the most of part time 


rent in human nature 


adolescence conerete- or hand- 


minded children shall go to work, shall do 
things and not erely learn about things. 


Adolescence is far more than a problem 
of sex. for at adolescence the child enters 
faculties and 


upon maturity. The creative 


assert themselves, just as at the 


the w 
appointed time the butterfly leaves the 
chrysalis, or the flower bursts from the bud. 

It must also be noted that there are two 
the academic 


the 


kinds of edueation: first 


which opens the mind and trains all 


faculties. This is the work of the regular 


children must have the 


equivalent of the sixth grade and must leave e1 


loyment during working hours for attendanes 


I 
upon a continuation school not less than eight 


hours per week. In some respects this is the most 


advanced legislation in the country on this sub 


ject 


AND 
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4 
4 
I 
/ 


publ e¢ schools ans 
educational di velop nent. 
schoo] 


But there is another school, the 


life, of the day’s work. Here we have edu- 


‘ation in action, in work. 

In the first school. the regular academi 
are one fifth of the population, children : 
youth; the receptive and dependent, giv- 
ing nothing, doing nothing for the world of 
to day, simply pre paring to 
dens of the 


In thi 


next 


generation, 


schoo] of the dav’s \ ork are all 


the burden-bearers of to-day, upon whon 
rests all there is of hope or pro) se all of 


good or ill in the world that is. and that is 
to be passed on to the se who fol] 

The edu -ationally more advanced na 
all those of north 


tions of the 


ern England and 


is to give him the preliminary and general 
Nev r 


‘upation that he 


academic training which we give 
is a child trained in an oe 
may stay where 
he may have a safe beginning, a sure foot 
ing, and that he may grow in and through 
the chosen occupation onward and upward 
as far as the developing faculties and will 
can Carry him, 

It is objected that no amount of training 
be given in from four to 


worth while can 


eight hours per week. The opposite is the 
fact. 
ager te : :; 

IS Given 10 all prope 4 y developed part-ti ne 


A surprising amount of instruction 


schools in these few hours per week because 
the training is correlated with the work of 
the other five and one half days and is a 
part thereof. 
of work and of school one great 


This makes the whole week 
eontinu- 
ous schooling. No employer but knows that 
if he or some one still more capable could 
spend one half day a week with each em- 
would be tremen- 


ployee, the employee 
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islv benefited and lvanced in earning sin M uke re studving ev 
ipa ty and in service, hninegs n the eontinuat ry cyl Inder tw 
[ speak of this part-time training for instructors at $2,000 each, and two assist 


ldren because it is desirable to get the ants. These instructors are graduates 


ole conception of the part-time school technical colleges: t have had years of 
we are to measure the value it may have’ experience in the machine trades work 
ir adult workers, including those who ar ers and as managers 
n publie service. No school is right unless They are fitting splendid men for tl 
its students are worth more to their em sitions of foremen and superintend S 
ployers during the hours they are at work It is found that these stu 
because of the school than they would be part of the two thousand mechanics in M 
were they to work all the time with no waukee who have been sending t sing] 
schooling. Too many of us stop growing. correspondence school fro k80.000 1 
Michael Angelo was in the eighties when he $100,000 of their hard-ear nt 
was quest { ned on his way to school and ally The profits of a corres ] le n scl 
said, ‘‘I am not too old to learn.”’ ‘come from those who fail to finis 
There is no department of the public course, about two thirds dropping it 
service for which instruction can not about one third the , Milwaukee 
lily be provided, and the employees’ pupils get two nights of personal instru 
taught the latest and best in theor ind tion weekly with amy terial r tw 
ymplishment ther nights of hard rk at | nd &5 
‘here are schools in this country where’ per cent. of those who begin finish the 
ys of fourteen and fifteen are given the course. Similarly urses in Spanish ar 


average wage for such boys in employment foreign trade for South America have bee: 
and are given the same wage for alternate developed with as great ease as any cours 
weeks spent in school. This would seem to ould be. and with as great success as could 
indicate a purely philanthropic spirit on be desired. Also day classes with wages 
the part of the employer, but the boys earn continued for young druggists. The list is 
in the week of work all that is paid them long of the occupations taught. Twenty 
or the week in school and the week at are taught in Milwaukee besides those ot 
ork. Adult workers are advancing in the home. The cost of the training in 
similar fashion, classes per pupil vear, although the instrue 

In many branches of the publie service tion is thoroughly superior, ean 1 b 
the workers are personally competent, but much over ten or fifteen dollars for instru 
not experienced in the work in hand. For _ tion, rentals and all. The money thus es 
this reason they would rapidly improve in pended gives a manifold return year 
esprit and efficiency in the part-time in through life \ 
struction. There is no reason for delay or hesitation 

We Americans are prone to measure ac in beginning classes wit view to inclue 


complishment by money expended. It isd ing all who are in the pu sel 


lightful to find a place where intelligence There ist her way 

counts for more than money. The continua- wdy of the workers 

tion or part-time schools are surprisingly than by the continu n o1 

inexpensive. school; no y of making lit tinuous 
There is a class of 450 superior mechan- educational process wit S nd t 
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discoveries of the passing days made a part 


of the life and working forces of these 
same days, 
Without the continuation school eduea- 


tion will always be a generation behind ac- 
complishment for we will always be train- 
ing children who have nothing to do with 
the work of the present and ignoring the 
real achievers. 

There is no reason for delay. No one ean 
realize the ease with which the right sort of 
classes can be opened. The teachers must 
be taken from the occupations. Experience 
indicates that in every occupation there are 
many superior men, some with previous 
training as teachers, who will readily un- 
Measured bv 


the standard of perfection, these men fall 


dertake to econduet classes. 


short, sometimes very short. Measured by 
the value to the students of the instruction 
they impart, their work is of great value, 
There 


be no fear that teachers so chosen will aver- 


sometimes astonishingly so. need 
age below those in the publie schools. 

The fact that the pupils hunger for the 
instruction given and that they are continu 
ously occupied upon the subjects taught 
when out of school carries them rapidly 
forward, 

At a cost of from $8.00 to $20.00 per stu- 
dent year, classes can be established in all 
departments of city administration from 
street cleaning to accounting, health in- 
spection, police, and the higher forms of 
administration. No building fund is 
needed, but only moderate rentals in office 
and loft buildings, similar to those in which 
the work taught is done. 

About 100 the 
United States are giving from two to four 


great corporations in 
hours of instruction weekly to employees. 
The companies bear the entire expense and 
continue the wages of the employees while 
in school. The schools are expected to pay 
in the increased efficiency of the employees, 
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and in the many schools with which I am 
familiar they do pay and in one or two, 
a handsome profit. 

The 


and 


the 
continuatio1 


changes spiritual 
school 


The joy 


wrought in 


civie interests of 


workers is more than interesting. 


of life is largely in achievement and con- 


tinuing development. Proprietors and di- 
rectors of large undertakings are going to 


school, so to speak, all of the time. Each 
day brings to them new inspirations and 


knowledge. 


ing, keeps them studying and growing. 


Competition keeps them guess- 


The average worker has no fair chance 


to grow. The part-time schoo] gives him 
this chance. Work is no longer drudgery 
when instruction makes it progressive. The 
enthusiasms that give zest to the work of 
management are developed in those in the 
lesser positions. 

Part-time schools of this sort have been 
Wisconsin 


f 


are no essential dif- 


in operation in thirty cities in 
There 


opinion. 


for three years. 
ferences of The school people 
found it easy to gather in every working 
child under sixteen years, and the new law 
raising the age of attendance on continua 
tion school to seventeen is being happily 
complied with. 

Children who formerly idled upon the 
streets are now in these schools. Even the 
wayward children when persuaded to en 
these schools ‘‘almost 


roll in invariably 


cease their waywardness,’’ says the judge 
of a municipal court, ‘‘and are greatly 
benefited.”’ 

Young ambitious workers fill the schools 
evenings to learn the next better job. 
Older men, sometimes almost discouraged, 
come to learn some new trade or process in 
lieu of the old trade that is passing away. 
‘*The school is a veritable life-saver.’’ 

May every city hasten to establish classes 


for its own employees, as an example to its 








} 
: 
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community, to all other employees and 
workers. H. KE. Mines, 
President of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Industrial Education 


RAcINE, WIs. 


TEACHING SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
VERSUS TEACHING THE 
FACTS OF SCIENCE’ 

[ HAVE been asked to discuss the question 
of the relative importance of method and 
subject matter in science teaching, partic 
ularly with reference to secondary school 
teaching, a qualification which makes the 
treatment of the subject a rather delicate 
matter for a person not actually engaged 
in secondary school work, but one which 
nevertheless has not deterred me from un- 
dertaking what may prove to be a vain 
task. At the same time, there is something 
to be said in favor of hearing a college 
teacher's ideas on the subject, because he 
is in a position to pass judgment on second- 
ary educational methods in so far as the 
results of these methods are brought to his 
attention in dealing with college freshmen. 
Therefore since the college serves to a cer- 
tain extent at least as the testing ground 
for the secondary school, any criticism re- 
flecting on the quality of the preliminary 
training of its students which the college 
may make must be squarely met by the 
secondary school; and whatever I may 
have to offer in the way of critical sug- 
gestion looking toward an improvement in 
secondary-school training will, I trust, be 
received in a spirit of equanimity An 
open and frank expressi6n of opinion from 
all parties concerned is an essential step 
in arriving at the solution of any unsatis 


factory situation. 


the 12th Ani 1 Conference of the Secondary School 
Principals and Teachers of tl Schools filiate 
with tl University of Cineinnat Fet 9, 1916 


ous angies so oft } befor 1 would seem 
that its possibilities as a topic for further 
discussion had been exhausted Hlappuils 


for me | can diselaim all responsit ility mn 


hit to invite me to speak on the subject, | 
can proceed with a clear conscience, but 
with a deep feeling of conviction that | 


have nothing original to contribute to the 
question and that my opinion in the mat 
ter, which is based on nearly ten years ¢« 
perience in dea 
the college point of view, differs in no es 
sentials from those of many college teacl 
ers who have preceded me in the past an 

[ suppose, of many who will follow in the 
future. 

The finished product of the secondary 
school furnishes the college with its raw 
material; and that this material is raw in 
more senses than one seems to be the gen 
eral opinion of those who each year are 
confronted with the task of remodeling 
several hundred high-school boys and girls 
into college men and women. It would, of 
course, be strange indeed if college teach 
ers were to exhibit anything but an ex- 
tremely critical attitude toward the stu 
dent material offered them; but I am sure 
that secondary school teachers also must 
realize that their finished produet Is tar 
from flawless. They too must be cognizant 
of the fact that high-school graduates are 


often defective in spelling, grammar and 


rhetoric: that simple probli ms in arith 
metie are freque ntl, hey nd their grasp: 
that as a whole their capacity for making 
care ful, accurate obs rval mS a d draw 
ing conclusions Is ratl limited 

Sor of theosy a} rt nore , ‘ if 
course | laid to fault training in 1 
erades. but I do not } that ft S 
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ondary school can make good its 


through that 
the 


escape 
back-door; for granting that 


training of future college students 


forms only a small part of the program of 


secondary education, and that it may not 


be possible to train the masses to any great 
extent in the art of knowing how to know, 
it must be admitted that high-school boys 


and girls are capable of logical, syste- 


matic and progressive study. To assume 


the contrary would seem to be an unwar- 


ranted reflection on their intelligence. 


This deficieney of training in logieal, 


svstematiec and progressive habits of study 


comes home to me very foreibly in our be- 


ginning course in zoology. It is annoying 


to an instructor to have to put up with 


faulty diction and inaccurate spelling; but 
it is a more serious proposition to teach 
science to students who, as a class, are in- 
capable of dealing with a group of simple 
logical because it re- 


facts in a manner, 


sults in a large part of our time and 


energy being taken up in teaching scien- 
tific method, especially at the beginning of 
the course. 

It happens that none of the beginning 
science courses in this college requires for 
training in its own or 


that 


entrance previous 


other seience fields: SO our zoology 


course does not presuppose previous train- 
ing in zoology. Consequently our begin- 
ning class is mixed as far as preparation is 


concerned: some of the students have had 


laboratory science other than zoology; 
some of them have had high-school zool- 
ogy; while a few have never had labora- 
tory science. In general those who have 


had 


hold more readily in the laboratory work 


previous laboratory experience take 


than those who have not; but it is also 


true that 
ture and quiz work it very often is a fact 
that had 
laboratory training appear to better ad- 


in theoretical discussions in lee- 


students who have little or no 


AND 
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vantage than those who have had the bene- 
All 


of them, however, show the same unmistak- 


fit of high school laboratory science. 


able symptoms indicative of previous con- 


finement for a rather long time in a very 


popular model of educational straight 


jacket. 
This warped mental attitude on the part 


of students is displayed in 


all phases of 


the work. Thus we find that 


in preparing 
quizzes students are 


themselves for weekly 


inclined to memorize every word of a lee 


ture or text-book assigned, if eed | 

rather than attempt an orderly analysis of 
the material for themselves. In the lab- 
oratory, students. as a rule, much prefer 
taking the word of the instructor (or that 


of their neighbor) about a difficult point 


to getting down to work and making their 


own observations. Their reverent awe for 


authority may be very flattering to the in- 
is not conducive to good lab- 


structor but 


oratory work in particular or to clear 


thinking in general. 


As the course wears on the majority of 


the elass come to realize as a result of 
hard experience that their pet cramming 
methods are availing them nothing; and 


they consequently make an honest effort to 


conform with more scientific pr cedure. 
Some few of course never do achieve any 
degree of proficiency ; but then these would 
be hopeless under any circumstances and 
Hered- 
way in 


the 


have no business being in college. 


itary limitations may go a long 


explaining the sad plight of latter 


group, but can scarcely be advanced as a 
reason for the general lack of ability to 
work and think, so characteristic of college 
freshmen. That the cause is to be sought 
in their preliminary training is indicated 
by the fact that experience has shown that 
it is entirely feasible to train freshmen in 
the 
methods of 


year to develop orderly 


Why 


course of a 


thinking and working. 
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is it that the secondary school does not give 
students a better start in attaining this 
oal? 

A natural inference from the facts would 
be that the scientific method is being over 
looked by the secondary school; but I am 
not inclined to believe that is the case. Ws 
hear so much nowadays about scientific 
method in all grades of teaching, so muel 
about scientific lesson-plans and other pre 
scriptions for making the brain grow, that 
one ean not help thinking tuat where there 
is so much smoke there must be fire. But 
the fire appears to be very carefully 
wuarded and, to the onlooker at least 
seems to be burning itself out in heating 
the discussions of those who make and un 
make school curricula. One is led to sus 
pect, therefore, that there is too much loose 
talk about scientific method and not 
enough real and honest endeavor to apply 
it rigidly to education; with the result that 
students get too much information and not 
enough knowledge. You can not teach 
scientific method satisfactorily from theory 
alone any more than you can hope to be 
successful in teaching a person to swim if 
for arv reason he never goes near the 
water. Method and material must go hand 
in hand and unless due recognition is 
given to the importance of observation at 
first hand on the part of the student, so 
called scientific method is bound to fail. 

To the casual observer an explanation of 
the unsatisfactory situation is suggested b) 
the fact that this seems to be the age of 
fads; and that we have our ecubists and 
futurists in education as well as in art. 
Anything and everything gets a chance. 
It is well within the limits of possibility 
therefore to suppose that the kind of art that 
is capable of producing a picture supposed 
to be that of a man coming downstairs but 


which in reality resembles nothing so much 


as a snap-shot of an explosion in a shingle 
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factory, has much in common with the 
System of edueatl 1 that I es f 

ie ral science course, DY Wi h | mea 
a vea vurse dealing with a kind of mosa 
con sed of fragments take rom. ti 
helds of « mist! phvsies | 


aiseases OL tl Lpdolescel mind n p 
no claims to expert nowled thy 
theory ort see ndar eehogd pedagogy : but 
if the adoption of tl : 
COUTTS Is any naicat ? | C 
el teach in tl ‘ 

Can eCasi naerst ( W 

scientific method is f produ 


| have 1 itly had , 

King ove! | : ¢ , 
sentative text-book on gener 
iim of the book is loftv indeed | tee sang 
wide, for in the preface t wuthor an 
nounces that while the book is + intandad 
to prepare for college entran ey 
tions, it should prepare the thoughtfu 
senior 00 thest wlealy endl actively suns 4 
life’s in portant pr ‘blems. and should et 
able him to pass muster on prit aIples al 
theories underlying scientific, and therefore 
economic, management, whether in the shop 


or in the home.’’ Further on we are told 


that 
the ¥ thful mind ur i tl} eT 
mind as well, is sir r I ] il 1 
eapable of continued ym trat ind loses 
tyle. For this reason t thor 1 : 
it times detail to general effect, ] ‘ 
1 t to pr ent \ r ‘ ‘ } 
! i e ofa ir. ht t ( vr 4 
W ( t n et I at 
t | "it 

Passing on to tl ntents of : 
on s duly pressed with tl ithor’s 
deftness in eireun nting the numerous 
obstacles besetting the path of the student 
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recognized boundaries of 


scant apology to 


the various science fields invaded, the book 


glides with cinematographic clearness and 


brevity over ‘‘heat,’’ ‘‘thermometers’’ and 


‘‘fresh-air’’ to ‘‘matter and ene rey ’*. later 


touching on the subject ol ‘why we eat so 


much’’ and the related topie of ‘‘ mistakes 


in buying’’; managing in spite of mani- 
fold difficulties to omit nothing that every 
high-school boy and girl should know from 
the 


sightedness. ’’ to 


causes of ‘‘far-sightedness and near 
information as to 
we work,’’ the composition of ‘‘soda-mints”’ 
‘headache ‘* difference 


het ween 


and powders, ’’ the 


noise and musie,’’ the ‘‘phono- 


graph,’’ and finally the revelations of ‘* elec- 
tricity.’’ 

I am sure that the author of such a book, 
as Well as other persons, must realize that 
this species of science is not science at all! 
and that to eall it so is merely adding one 
more name to the long and heterogeneous 
list of commodities in education and other 
fields offered to the public over the bargain 
It is 
not worth while to quarrel with the name; 


counter of science at the present time. 
but the question of allowing such a course 
a place in the high-school curriculum is 
another matter. 

The establishment of the general science 
I take it, an indication of a feel 


course 1s, 
ing of dissatisfaction with the results of sci- 
but 


certainly the situation is not going to be 


ence teaching in secondary schools; 
help d by crowding all of the scrences into 
a single course and offering it to the student 
as a sample of what he is to expect should he 
elect another course in science later on; by 
encouraging the student at the very outset 
of his high-school career to gain a super- 
smattering acquaintance with many 
subjects at the 
knowledge of a 


eyclopedie for sane and sound educative 


expense of a_ thorough 


few; by substituting en- 


methods. Kindergarten methods are all 


AND 
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right in their place; but why should a high 

] +} ’ : L- + 
school offer a course which makes interes 
an end in itself? Such a course is sure to 


be attractive to students—and therefore 
advanced 


The S id 
their 


popular—but this can searcely be 


as a justification for the 


eourse. 


dest about popular eourses 1S 


part | 
popularity. 

one <nows that the scientific 
limited 


the fields of natural science: it is simply a 


Every 


n its application to 


method is not | 


useful instrument for acquiring knowledge. 
At the 


such an excellent opportun 


same time the natural sciences offer 
ty for the prac 
tise of a method, ability in the use of which 
the subject 


independently of matter, is an 


accomplishment of the highest educative 


value whether the graduate goes to college 
that it rreat 


overcrowded 


or not, seems a pity that in 
curriculum time 


A thor 


sciences 


an already 
should be wasted on pse udo-science 
the 
sake of the scie! 


as well as the subject-n 


grounding in natural 


tor the 


ough 


both itific method 
atter is as essential 
for a well-rounded secondary edueation as 
training in ancient and modern languages 
literature, history and mathematies, all of 
which are important 

The 


ence course are clearly stated in the pre 


fundamental requirements of a sci 


liminary report of the National Education 
Association Commission on the Reorganiza 
tion of Secondary Education? in the follow- 
ing words: 


The committee maintains that unity of subject 
matter in any course in science is of first impor 
meant that the subject matter 


tance, by which is 


should be so organized that appreciation of under 
lying principles shali form the foundation of the 
student’s knowledge, thus giving him a scientific 


basis for the organization of his knowledge. 


This idea of unity of subject-matter dis- 
tinguishes natural science of the seecondarv 
school from nature study of the grades. A 

Walter, H. E Society, II., 48, 


1915 
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student of high-school age should be abl 


ind ideas which constitute the various 


fields of seienee, as contrasted with the 


promiscuousness of nature study. The r 


port goes on to say in re gard to the aims ot} 


teaching biology (and the same applies in 
reneral to all of the natural sciences) tha 
the course should endeavor ‘*(1) to train 


the pupil in observation and reasoning; (2 


to acquaint him with his environment and 
with common plant and animal 
fe, and especially with structure, fune 
tions and eare of his own body, together 
vith the general biological principles di 
rived from this study; and (3) to show him 
his place in nature and his share of respon 


sibility for the present and future of human 


society.” 
The report continues: 


We do not believe in rigidity of method 


ence instruction. (Juizzes, 


ments, individual reports, excursions, text-assign 


ments are all 


choice of pedagogical material, and each teacher 
she 1 be given treedom to develop tl metl is 
best adapted to his own group of students and to 
the environment of the school in which he is teach 


In the laboratory time should not be wasted in 
detailed microscopical work, in complicated ex 


pe rimentation, in useless attention to adrawing or 


other ‘‘busy work All laboratory work should 
be based on definite information ungrudgingly and 


interestingly furnished, and should be accurately 
recorded. Neatness in notebook records is dé 
sirable but must not be exalted above thinking 
and understanding. 

With respect to how the work should 
planned the committee unanimously agrees tha 
two years of work in elementary science should be 
the basis for more advanced courses in sciences 
Such work should deal with physi il environment 
including 


a study of matter and forces), plants, 


animals neluding man), and le gen | 
cations of scientific principles to human welfare 
If, however, administrative conditions make a tw 


year course out of the question, the committee 


recommends that a first-vear course be required of 


ippreciate t} e ord rly seque nce of f tCLS 
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g the sequential p 
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offered in these subjects which 


courses are 


are direct continuations of the secondary 


school Thus a student who has 


had 


coming to college is admitted to 


Courses, 


two years of high-school German on 


a second 


vear college course in intermediate Germar 


In other words two vears of high-schoo 

German are rated as the equivalent of one 

| question vers 
] 


i} » ag 
possipie or ad- 


eollege German. 


year of 


much whether it would be 


visable to stand ird Ze, lor € xample, zoology 
courses in the high school in such a way as 


admit 


who have passed such hy o}) schoo] eourses 


to make it practicable to students 


into an advanced course in college. A high 
school course in this subject should deal as 
it usually does with the entire animal king 
dom; but not so intensely nor from quit 
the same point of view as the college courss 
It is difficult to identify in zoology the rudi 
ments that would be comparable to gram- 
mar, syntax and vocabulary of a language 
The 


matter in the two 


intrinsic differences in the subject 
cases makes it difficult to 
apply a sequential arrangement to the same 
degree in both cases. I am perfectly fre 
to admit that a high-school course in zool 
ogy properly given should be a great help 


eolle fre eourse 


that 


to a student in pursuing a 


later on, but I do not believe such a 


course should admit him to anything more 


advanced than a course similar to the begin 


ning course in zoology offered in this um 


versity. In this connection I speak of 


] 


, . } , 
eourse ontyv tor zoologv: POSSIDI 


y the condi 


tions are not the same in the other sciences. 
If | were 


general way on The organizat 


«l to express my views in a 


] 
ast 
on and con- 


tent of a high-school course 1n scienee, | think 


I should 
not tell 


trained tes 


begin with the teacher. I need 


this audience that a properly 


icher ean achieve success in spl 


of inadequate equipment, poor laboratory 


facilities and indifferent students: whereas 


weak teacher is certain to drag chaos into 


AND 
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every phasi of his work whet] er other con- 


ditions he ori od or bad. 
A thorough 


matter enabling the teacher to be 


grounding in the subject- 


} 


a special- 


ist in his field is an important requirement 

but something more in the way of prepar 

tion 1s needed, it s« s to e, to get the 
st results It is one thing for an « 
yonie teacher to pass successfully college 


lence, but quite another for 


n sé 


t 
S. 

/ 
- 
os 


after graduation t 
science to a elass of forty or fifty high 


schoo] boys and CIris, 


Cincinnati there is every facility for en 


To specialize 


abling a student n science but 
practically none for training teachers how 
to teach science. The need for such esurses 
universities, 


which 


located th 


has been recognized in other 


with the result that in the eities i 


these universities are 


+; ¢ 
LWO Ol 


aching in the secondary schools is 


" 


said to be of a very high order and the best 


in the country. These courses are usually 


eolle ve of the msti- 


offered in the teachers’ 
tution, but are actually given by specialists 
in science Kor example the course on 
‘Teaching Zoology in the High School’’ in 


one of these institutions is given by a man 


who is primarily a trained zoologist. In 


the same way courses on teaching botany 


are given by a botanist, courses on teaching 


physies by a physicist, ete. I might also 


say that more general subjec 
) saal 


logical Evolution for Students in 


} 


tion’’ are also given by science men. 


Courses along these lines conducted in the 
University of Cincinnati might possib! 
help solve a number of local problems. 


T 


If the 


secondary schools is ever going to be raised 


scienee teaching in 


standard of 


to its proper level, the necessitv of havit 4 


trained specialists to do the work must be 


school authorities. Seience 


recognized by 
should 


even, to teach two or 


not be expected, or per- 


teachers 


mitted three other 











4 
+ 
- 
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subjects in unrelated fields. Everything 
poss ble should he done tO a d science te ach 


ers to maintain a live interest in their sub- 


ject and to keep abreast of progress in 


research in their particula ls—n t 
ter how simp and t rry on some lin 
of investigation either in their own labo 
ratories or in a college laboratory if one is 


available, as is the case in this city. Now I 
know that it is not possible to compel a 
person to do research. The ability to pros 
cute research in its deepest sense is a very 
rare quality, but that is no reason why teach- 
ers should not be encouraged to engage in 
some form of independent investigation not 


for the purpose of developing a group ¢ 
research professors in our high schools but 


with the idea of improving the quality of 


high-school teaching in selence. 


gh-school course 


As to the nature of the h 


n zoology, I certainly would be the last 
person to lay down a set of rules to be 
blindly followed by ft teacher The 
method of s hee Ss Ss nply a method of 
ymmon sense whose guiding principle is 
the endeavor to provide the student with 


tadlie material ior Making care 


Sul 
. > ’ , 
hand observation ( tacts and With the 


means for comparing and correlating the 


results of these observations with thos f 
recognized authorities. Insistence on first 
hand information must not however 

pushed too far: to the extent of making the 


course a research course involving an un 
pard nable waste of time to the student in 
trying to discover what is expected of hi 
and how he is to do it. The point that I 
would emphasize in laboratory work is 
desirability of having live or freshly Killed 
material for the student to study rather 
than charts, pictures, fixed material or 
stained slides. In selecting material for the 


course, therefore, the teacher should try 
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recommend t 
very great va 


Eee — 
Zoological Gar 


of pond water 


laboratory ther 
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tion in the cellular nature of the germ cells, 


the very general features of cell division, 


and the essentials of embryological develop- 
A year’s course should 


ment may be given. 


include a knowledge of the general 


] 
aise 
plan of internal structure, say of one verte- 
fish 


body, an arthropod 


brate (frog or In general comparison 


with the human eray 
(earthworm), a 
protozoan (ciliate 
I should 


least a vertebrate. an arthropod 


fish or insect), an annelid 


ccelenterate (hydra), a 


half year course 


or ameba). Ina 


include at 


and protozoan. In general the details of 


such courses should be left largely in the 


hands of the teacher in order that he may 
full 


nation and training 


have the benefit of his own 


ine] 


personal 
in developing the 
most suecessful kind of a course. 

In conclusion I merely wish to say that 
if there is any one who from reading the 
title of this paper obtained the impression 
that I had intended to champion the cause 
of scientific method as against the value of 
subject-matter, I trust that he has been dis- 
illusioned. As has been indicated once or 
twice before, in my opinion one cause at 
least of the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the 


tendency to over-emphasize method to the 


secondary science teaching has been 


care- 


ck triment of care ful observ tions on 
. h 


fully chosen material. Any system of teae 
fails to 


unity of these two things will fail to aeecom- 


which recognize the essential 


ing 


plish the highest ends in science teaching. 


H. L. WreEMAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
USE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY 
OFFICE 


THE THE WAR 


Tue Educational Supplement of the London 
Ph 


Times states that although the war office has, 


led takir 


buildings, yet the 


as far as possible, avoi 1 possession of 


school 


used for hospital and other purposes is very 


number now being 


considerable. This occupation has caused an 


AND 
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appreciable disorganization of t ducational 
work in some areas. The local educat LU 
thorities have, however, overcome the difficulty 
Vari is Ways 
In the y N g 1, for insta x 
ieee teed mandeered by the war dep 
I t early last year for hos] yurposes d 
three others r the housing of troops lr) 
Edu t n ( mmittes t ( irrang 1 f r tne 
hire of alternative accommodation as far as 


i two-shilt rgani ) it cer scl is 
Lhe Pub Pp rks ( ? t tes eT ilso QD 
proached ind they « $ ted t t erection 
T marque rr other temporal I ires in 
the parks of the city, in order t the 
pressurt Ipon som tf ti 3 3 re 
double sessions were being held, during the 
late spring, summer and early autumn months 

In Brighto also 1 y school buildings 
both elementary and secondary, were taken 
over by the war offic rly in the war, to pro 
vide hospital iccommodation, and ve! VOU 


displaced 


appointed to make the 


children were 


sm ill committee was 


necessary arrangements for t 
laced children, ec 


these dis} 


} ’ { 
eisewhere ol 


Chces 


were held with the hea 


cerned, and the whol f the transfer was 
smoothly and rapidly effected, the Board of 
Education agreeing to the setting aside of reg 
ulations and normal requirements in cases 


where the exigencies of the particular circum 
stances required it. 

In Hertfordshire certain of the elementary 
schools at Watford have been requisitioned by 
the military After 


with H.M. Inspector it was decided that double 


authorities. consultation 


use should be made of other schools in the 
neighborhood, so that the children from two 
schools can be accommodated in one building, 
having an ex 


12, and 


afternoon 


the children from one school 


tended morning 


SPSSLO 


from the other school a long 


The morning and 


being taken alternately 


session from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 
afternoon sessions are 


schools using the 


+ 
a 
= 


by each of the same 


building, for periods of a month at a time; 
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é ers § ty t . ck s 
é t Iter! : mo! nes I whicn the |! ra rees 
v e not engaged Ss | duties in cler Students wl } , ‘ 
| work, or in meeting parties of th 


{ S 
s r Visits tft | Ces of ‘ ere +; ’ i a 
edu | est ssisting teachers ¢ r the d 
it other s if necessar \ g r Grad es 1s 
<6 s T DSse! Th tl as A \ ] <j T | . 
In Yor] tine I * I | ( ivé Il ( t t | { i 
n over number of the elementary sch ( r B rd ¢ t { { 
buildings for th nmodation of troops vi S 
le ne oO} 


aving over 6,000 cl dre + 


ni o be provided tor 


I Stud ‘ 

elsewhere. In some cases it has been possible t engaged DUSINEeSS ad 

to secure aiternative accomn dation for th undertak ertall ‘ irs¢ \ 

displaced children, but in many cases it has mitted as sp | studer i 
bee! necessary to arrange f r the WW rk hye d tes Io! i. degt 

double sessions at cer schools 


1d wi ive I dada! na 
THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY : 


gr course business off 1 t 
: partment of extension t i 
Py ve r the first ter ot th School of 
: : : candidates for a « t 
Business, which is to be opened at Columbia 
: years through t et I 
University with the beginning of the winter 
senting forty-< oe 
nting forty-eight } 
SESS101 September 27, have been announced 
. " , All stud nts tak t! WOTK t hrst 
Dr. James C. Egbert, the director. In the 
vear in the 1 s t d { 
il statement accompanying the catalogue 
; couree leading + 
courses to be offered, the biect of tl ! 


} 
e rr red t , 
idvanced ‘ | ~ r } t \ ; \; I n 
will first be acqu red by the student. and the | 
| commerce, business ‘ and adm 
istration, <« rporat n 1 i ‘ mo} . ‘ | 
pract eal training for business : 
banking, a d | rench, Spa sh or Grern 
The courses are d signed primarily for t 
college student w at the el 


if his sop THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OI! 
more year may desire to secure a more thor NOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAI 


ca owledge of the pr Tue Ma tts Institute of Ts 


} ‘ Yr rr 


eat ' ’ 
mercial, industrial and financial world than is chemical engines ly t 
btainable in other departments of the w n conn wit 
ersity. One of the object ] 


] NK oa I I I tep l if 
practise y bri f t l 
Furthermore, scholarships offered by val 


i . ‘ CONLAt v 
tional City Bank, in its n 


s new training course conn f 

are to be ypen to students in the school, recor n Bost r 

mended by the university and acceptable to thi out the United Stat 

bank, which will enable graduates to equip pened in til for 1 trat Sept 

themselves for work in the foreign depart next 

ments of the bank The following class I The } ct t | 
students will be pr led f 
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tions are placed in certain plants not 
because of the importance of the 


industr 


processes that it is of the fir 


il 


chemic: 


stand. 


kor the 
lished, and at each one a 


house a special library and 


les We I] li 


Ith 


operation 
1) 
iustrate certain 


st 


should thoroughly 


ngrine ers 


present five stations are 


hreproot 


r L per d rs T sf 

re and l years 1 mh the 
re spent at the institut Josto 
lar preparati ‘ ( in obts 
edge of the fundamentals of chen 
rineering. The next nine mont] 
n five or six ndu tr | ts ind 
ne montl t exte ‘ borat 
natitute in Cambridge which ar 


superficial survey of lusti 
Lhe institute maintain professor 
thre ‘ I Stati 3 { »d 
dia el] ipped ] ’ . 
s are divided into as many grouy 
re tations and pass arou d the « 
hn pending wut SIX eCKS 
he whole cyele is completed. The 


AND 


merely 


beeause th 
fundame1 


importance 


hat 


industries 


iOS 


+ 


under- 


to be estab 
building to 


a class or lecture 


room together with a laboratory fitted for the 
special work of the place There will be a 
resident professor and the students will come 
in relays, taking the different stations in rota 
tion. 

One station is to be established at Somerville 
for tl tudy of fuels and combustion, the 
laboratory to be in connectior ith the works 
f the N. E. Gas & Coke Co., and a second at 
Ba r with the Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
At Niagara Falls the station w | be estab 
lished in connection with the Exolon Manufat 
uring Inorganic chemistry will be th 
eneral line of investigation at the works of 


the Atlas Cement Co. 


the fifth 


t fie 


at Allentown, P 


has not vet been lv tixed 


it chemi 


a., whil 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY s received two gift 


) ‘ One t the oift = . ety + Pr 
r Crandall and 1 ot ol 
& my) { d pr ¥ ; | + { 
1 
thy | ‘ 
Dr J \\ AM W I triste | ) 
professor of the U1 rsit Pe ylv 
; } ] 2 estate to + e the I t 
h he gave the greater part life 
lr} lar est f these 3 | t * ,OOD ' 


the University of Pennsylva Indirect 
the university shares in still larger ts fi 
the residuary estate, most of to go to 
the University of Pennsylvania for its hospital. 


New York state 


Dr. Joun H 


‘ education, announced xX 
where he delivered the 


hat Mrs. Ri 


sermon, tl issell Sage had, through 
hin given $75,000 to the college, which is 
Dr. Finley’s alma mater and of which he wa 
president from 1892 to 1899. Mrs. Sage’s gift 


completes the $500,000 f ind rai 


and end WwW xX C‘o 


THI Edueati 


spring meeting voted $789,980 for the help o1 


Kn 


General Board at its ann 
various educational institutions throughout 


the country. the medical department of 
Washin Un 
was appropriated. Other 
Coker College, Hartsville, 
Waterville, Me 
College, Ri Il., 


f educational 


Se LL $250,000 


gton UIs, 


appropriations were 


S. C.. $50,000: Colbx 


$125,000; Rockford 


wkford. $75.000;: further pre 


eution 0o researches, $50,000 


Spellman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., $20,000; 
Hampton Institute, $25,000; Tuskegee Insti 


More house 


University, 


$25,000: 
Fisk 
Mavesville Industrial 


$1,000; 


College, 
Nashville, 
Mayesville, 
vols for 


a, $4,050; equipment 


Atlanta, 


S5000 


tute, 
SD.000: 
School, S.C 
equipment of normal 


North Carolin 


iools for negroes, $10,000; 


scl 


in 


negroes 


f county training scl 


. ; . 
support ft protessors of secondar education, 
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Nt] 


d New Hampshire, $8,500 ( 
| eR the ret ‘ ‘ 1) | 1] I? 
tions S rd U1 rsity, Dr. D 
S Jord } 4 s already } ' 
é made r emerit 1) r ! I] , 
Oliver Peel ir s has | ! 
r emeritus | g d to] | 
1 Dr. | J Man t ! | : } \\ 
; cholo M P , 
Va Vl re} | \ G S | , ] 
MeAne t1 Colle ( sor ‘ | ( 
N } 1 Mr. W I] ‘ 
Corbitt non tron | 
To Mel N ; , 
A. Goet di of t f - 
d scic of ( 1 , I on UNDER t Mr. I \ 
troller the univer vy, has been elk | . : 
treasurer of the corporation. Mr. Goetze wil f Shetheld 3 1 1 £160,000 
sume the duties of h new office on July 1. I wenty-five tl | 
d will resign as dean of the faculty of ap science depart: t, and t S 
d science, to take effect the ap] t . lded $ () | 450,00 
his successor be d l t 


resent acadk ‘ ear do » Pr 
pre aca yea 1 i I ; L, d 1 ¢ ‘ oO 
Ellen Hayes 
a u l I | d ‘ 
Tue University of Cincinnati annou ee — 2 . ’ 
that Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith, Edgar All ite a ee 
Poe professor of English in the Universit; 
. 
Virginia, will be the speaker at the comm 
various N \ 
ment June 10 ; 
signed by 
Dr. W. W. Baker, associate professor of = 3) ctituy 
Greek, and Deal Fred rick Palmer Isso eulturs , ( rr | ; d I 
professor of physics, have been promoted t a reduced ai ; I 
full professorships at Haverford College. ghiat naductios 
Dr. FrepERICO DE Onts,. of the U rsity I it 
Oviedo, Spain, has been appointed professor of | ber of years carried 
Spanish literature at Columbia University ! I 
Dr. Vera Dantaschakoff has been appointed This cut | | $58,000 


instructor in anatomy in the Coll f Phy 


cians and Surgeons, the medical school of 





university. ut t t 
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tration of the work 
had. The 


total funds from all sources available for the 


latitude of action than it formerly 


use of the college tor the next fiscal year are 


$688,173. Of this 4 


amount, $518,325 has been 


the state he other funds 


appropriated by | 
come from federal sources and tuition income. 
An item of $8.000 for the summer school has 
been provided. The amounts funds avail- 
for the past five years 
1911-12, $393,094; 1912 
1914-15, 


$655,173. 


able from all sources 
as follows: For 
1915-14, 


16, SOUL S46; 


were 
1913, 


$630,245; 1915 


BOLO SS: 
LY16—-17, 
held recently 


$415,522 ; 


AN important discussion was 
House, 


of the Previous 


in the Senate Cambridge, on the report 


Examination Syndicate. Ac- 
limes the 


that 


cording to a report in the London 


general trend of the discussion was 
changes were not only desirable but inevitable, 
in the 


and not only in this examination, but 


general university curriculum. Professor Sir 
Joseph Larmor, M.P., who opened the discus 
vuld be that 


at nineteen should possess a wide field of gen- 


thought it she secured bovs 


S1lOn, 


eral knowledge. If they were to have an entrance 


} 


examination of a simple character something 


must be done to avoid too great specialization 


at an early age. Professor Ridgeway held vers 


strongly that every boy coming to the uni 


versity should have had some training in nat 


ural sciences, and natural sciences should 


theretore be a compulsory subject ltl this ex 
History was also essential, and 


British 


amination, 
also the geography of the Empire. 


+ 


Boys were kept at school too long and oug! 


7 
establishing 


said that the question of 
had been ear 

sidered. The syndicate felt that this 
could be discussed and 
They held the view that a year or tw 
ence of the new examinatio1 
and at the end of that time it might be mad 


into a matriculation examination. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CAMPAIGN FOR AMERICANIZATION 


THovuGgutTruL people with large civie inte 


ests were suddenly aroused by the revelations 


AND 
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the census report of 1910 to a realization of 
ficance of problem in 


ignifi the alien this 


country. For many a decade, Americans with 


smug complacency had prided themselves on 


the irresistible power of American civilization 


to assimilate the foreigner who landed upon 
our shores Nobody kne just how it was 
being done, nor could t to any specific 
orga ition res} ‘ r ¢ t t 
inge, but somehow or other that subtle force 


of American civill 
task, and the alten was quietly D1 
transformed into an American. 

With the p iblication of the immigration r 
turns for 
immigrants entering this country that year, 
people began to wonder if after all the process 
working as smoothly 
Million 


report of the Immigration 


f assimilation was really 
een claimed. immigrant 
years fo lowed; thi 
mine of in- 
1910 
date. 
learned that there were over 


born 


Commission furnished a veritable 
formation; and 
portrayed the condition at 


Ame rica sudde nly 


13.000.000 foreign persons in the coun- 


try; that over 6,500,000 of these were males 


become citize r tl land; and 
had become citi- 
ens. Had the a ae le 
ee What 
had happened to the much-vaunted ability of 


‘ ° pane ee eo Catt } 
this country automatically to assimilate the 


ht 


Piigeiit 


3.000.000 of them 


that only 
melting pot 
saturated ? 


solution become 


] / 


oreign element ¢ 

Other figures from this same census 
were still more disquieting. There were nearly 
unable to 


thes 


years of 


3,000,000 persons in the country 
speak and understand English, and of 
ver 2,500,000 were past twenty-one 
age. In other words, they were beyond the agi 
when they were likely to learn a new languag: 


No state has 


non English 


without some external stimulus. 


any law affecting illiteracy or 


speaking ability of the adult, nor with few ex 


compulsory 


} 


above the com- 


ceptions, are there any 
these points for minors who are 
lance age. 


pulsory school atten 


issued by the 
“ New 


yn Problem,” 


Iwo news letters recently 


United 


York St 


i 


States Bureau of Education 


ite and the Americanizati 
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inning of a campaign for Americar 


e berlin 2 . 4 ainipeai 


ing the alien which will be launched in di | 


rnest with the opening of the new school 

r the fall. 

The first of these letters was noted in 
ScHooLt AND Society in the issue of May 29 


[The second, given to the press this week, r 


duces a letter sent out by State Super 


dent Hyatt, of | fornia, and addressed t 
school superintendents of that state It 
: significant that the Americar t ! 
s 1 s be r attacked from a state point 
view at these two extremes of the country 


With the peripatetic character of much of 


pects, be« 


‘-omes 
I’nrestrained by local attachments, 
ves | ither and tl ther at the he« K 


Manifestly the ré 


workman m 
and eall of economic need 
sponsibility of edueating him and his family 
should not be thrown upon the individual 
community. New 
begun to realize this and to recognize that the 
lien problem is a state problem, and steps 
have been taken to meet it. 

Llliteracy and inability to speak | S 
Ithough not 
born population, are 
fundamental, for such disabilities are most 
repugnant to American life and must be over 
come before any appreciable progress in ass} 
lation ean be made. 

Census returns for 1910, which brought th 
facts of illiteracy and ina 
lish forcibly to the attention of thoughtfu 
peo} le, showed clearly that these are both pr 
lems of the adult. Of substantially 3,000,000 
foreign-born persons in the United States who 
could not speak English, more than 2,500,000 
were over twenty-one years of age, and only 
55.000 or 1.3 per cent. were 

At present, the evening school prov des the 


most definite way of reaching this alien group 


California has the distinction of being the only 


one of our states whose constitution specifically 


AND 


( 4 
] ] 
‘ 
) ] Ti 
ol 1 
- 
‘ 


SOCIETY 


has 
eretore l 
P ee} 
a +} 
I 
r ‘ 
that 
‘ » 4 
r ft 
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} 
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itt pted | 
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In order t 
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] } 


two of which 

What would be the 
the teachers to this plan? 
objecti m would be raised in 
With the hundreds of 


is entirely 


would constitute a teaching day. 
reaction on the part of 
At first, doubtless, 
many quarters. 
teachers in larger cities, 
likely that the 


however, it evening- 


school staff could be easily recruited on such | 


basis. In the first place, two hours in the even- 


ing would constitute half a teaching day, and 
in the second place, the opportunity of having 
an entire merning or an entire afternoon fre 
throughout the year would both be advantages 
which would appeal to many teachers after the 
initial conservative objection had passed awa) 

Obviously such a scheme could be adopted 


ymmmunities which have a short evening 


school term only at inereased expense. The 
short evening-school term, however, is likely 


to pass in the not far distant future, for it is 
school 


plant, a question now actively before the pub- 


not in line with the wider use of the 


lic mind, and a plan already in operation in 
some communities. 
FARRINGTON 


FrREDERIC ERNEST 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 
CONDITIONS AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
1912 to 


1916 has added to its heritage from the eighties 


} 


Bryn Mawr in the four years from 
certain new and very much needed things and 
has tried to get back again certain very desira 
ble things that it seemed to have lost partially 
during the last quarter of a century. During 
the past four years then Bryn Mawr has been 
in order and like all 


busily setting its house 


thorough housecleaning the process has been 
somewhat unpleasant for those of us who live 
in the house. Indeed some of our linen that we 
did 
washed on the housetops and for us 


did | 


KRHnOW 
close ts 


ourselves not know was dirty has been 


a wilder- 


ness of skeletons that we not were 


housed in our many college have been 


y rsuaded to stalk abroad horribly clanking 


their chains. But after all the only thing that 
really 
sheets clean and smelling of lavender and our 
full of And that is, I 


closets 


matters for the college is to have our 


sun and air. 


AND 
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believe, what has been accom | 
these four vears. 

During these 
was ho 


scrapped it. We havi 
¢ classes into sections. We have 


our lecture system 
right we have 
up our b 
troduced more discussions, more drop quizzes 
work. We are still at work on 


| hope that we 


more written 


this problem. shall next try 


the “ case system ” of instruction. Something 


is wrong with all teaching. 


discovered 


nave 


During these four years we 


that our students were no longer so industri- 


ously as formerly attending our classes but 


were attending various other (from our point 


of view) not equally desirable functions, such 
as house-parties, home reunions, weddings, etc. 


In justice to our students it should be said that 


generally, however, they were staying away 
from classes from a mistaken idea that they 


could study better without than with our as- 


sistance. This discovery brought about the 
‘cut rule” of last year about which so many 
unsympathetic things were said in the news- 
papers, which also met with the disapproval 
of the students and many alumnzx. I believe 
and certainly not 


thought that this 


that no one of the faculty 
the } resident of the college 
cut rule permanent solution. It was a 


Was a 
means—the only effective means we knew—of 


calling attention to an impossible situation. 
lor one year students and faculty knew what 
it was like to have all the students attend lec- 
tures. During the current year by request of 
the students themselves the responsibility of 
attendance has been placed on them with all 
the assistance the faculty can give them and 
the result has been truly splendid. Two years 


ago our attendance at classes—or rather the 
lack of it This 
year I am confident that it is the best. We 


t debt of gratitude to our student 


was the worst of any college. 


owe a grea 
body for this wonderful result and especially 
to our graduating class and more especially 
to one of its members who as president of the 
undergraduate association formulated and 
carried out the cooperative action which has 
I believe attendance at 


classes at Bryn Mawr, this most diffieult of all 


secured such success. 
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} } 1) ° 
problems, 1s solved tor all time 


action. Al 


feeling the 


demic 


d solved by voluntary student 


ir teaching is already good r 
» at classes and w 


it more each year. Inspiring teachin 


meets wit! finitely greater recognition, and 
different teaching with infinitely mor 


n all the students ar 
present than when many of the students ar 
universal cutting system a 
standard of teaching can not be mai 

critics of a year whether 


apo 


lumnez, students, or newspaper reporters 


¢ht perhaps have given the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College the benefit of the doubt. 
We are to-day 
and 
were two years ago when we passed the cut 
ile. Li 
ndance at classes comes to mean in time lack 
college 
students’ 


and 


Christian Association, have felt the quickening 


immensely stronger in 


a college t 


° } 
In our morais as 


rtant matter like at 


ixness 1n one im} 


conscientiousness in all other 


matters. This year our two great 


organizations, the Self-Government 
f reform in the student body. The students s 


he need of greater devotion to their earlier 


deals, and are attacking these problems al 
] believe that this 


etual reform could have 


} 


healthy spiritual and inte! 
been fostered in 
ither way so well as by the faculty cut ruk 
1914-15. If] 
During the past five 
Bryn 


new plan for the 


ll it eost. 
Januar 
Mawr has been working out a 


am right it was worth : 


months, from 


government of the college. 


This plan ls how in operation. It is the resuil 


repeated conferences between the full pr 


fessors, associate professors, associates, som 


members of the staff, the deans of the college 


ts 


the president, and the directors. It represer 


which we can go har- 


he furthest limit to 
moniously and will, we believe, with such im- 


provements as exp rience suggest, make 


Bryn Mawr a 
nt me 


may 


leader in the new and trium- 


vement of social democracy toward 


ever close r coop ration between the people who 
, 1 
people who 


ntrol great institutions and the 


r lives to their service. We ar 


will not lower but 


1 standards of teaching a1 d 


AND 
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research which Bryn Mawr so proud 


dent student body have stood 


silence and allowed us to work out our 


grovernment can count 


And if—as I am 
ing up of the president « 


lie sacrifice to 


publie attack has erved 


quicken the sense of responsibility to their 


aima mater of Bryn Mawr’s graduates throug! 


out the United States and to stir them dee] 


izh to make them care for her welfare as 


enou 
her spiritual children should all that has 
y ned has happened well. 
In this connection it 
ive been dra 


in the past year our alumna 


much closer to the administration of the e 


lege by the new functions assumed by their 


academic committee which makes their conn 
ollege closer than that of anv 


I know of. 


During the past 


tion with their « 
other alumna 
four years 


I! ad what I be | eve sa great advance in 
two graduate professional departments 
frequently than any other 


by our graduates both by those who ear 


living and by those who do not Studs , 


. 
along these ‘ I the tutur B 
Mawr’s great ribut t the pr 
fess l ed t t 
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he can do as much there as she has alread: School Sci and Mathematics—Ju 


done in her unde rgraduate and eraduat Methods of inert ising the efticien y of pupu and 
chools. teacher in seecondary-school chemistry: Wilhelm 
Segerblom. 


An elementary optical bench: H. W. Farwell. 


The opening of these two departments of 


graduate work during the past four years 


, -_ rhe fundamental coneepts of electrical energy and 
seems to me ot happi st moment. They will : , . 
. . ' i ; the beginning student: O. L. Brauer 
be Bryn Mawr’s constructive contribution er ; 
\ method of presenting laboratory exercises 


toward the professional training of women for physics: John R. P. Frenet 

their two greatest professions. Bryn Mawr’s \ ante form of frequency meter: N. F. Smith 

action has already met with the most cordial Revised report of the biology committee of the 

approval of teachers and social workers and National Edueation Association Commission on 

has drawn the college very close to the ecom- the reorgat.ization of secondary education: 

munity which it exists to serve. Both these James E. Peabody, chairman. 

departme nts were endowed bv legacies of Ilow can I teach general science?: John C. Hessler. 

women, great in their service to their day and Practical work in arithmetic: Myrtic C _ 

generation—Phebe Anna Thorne and Carola 

Woerishoffer, one old in years and one very 

yvoung. Both are continuing their work The Enalish Journal—J u 

through Bryn Mawr College. Women must Literature as educational means: Alexis F. Lar 

endow women’s colleges if they are to endure. The outside of the cup: Louis W. Rapeer 

I can think of no better substance for a codicil New wine and old bottles: John B. Opdycke 

The elimination of the commencemen oration: 
Maurice W. Moe. 

Teaching freshmen to spell: Joh \. Lester 


to the wills of the women in this audience than 


a gift to broaden and enlarge the work of these 


two departments. os ‘ 
I hope that you may feel, as I do, that Bryn The Journal of Home Economics—Ju 
Mawr’s growth during this last college genera The te her and eommunity well-be Geo. H 


tion covered by the years of study of our pres- von Tungeln. 
ent graduating class has been truly satisfac- Costume appreciation: Mary Henleigh Brown and 


tory and argues well for the future of the New Lucey D. Taylor. 
Pasteurization as a public health measure: C. E. 


Hilliard. 


Bryn Mawr. But this future lies not only in 


the hands of the directors and faculty but in = he } 
> > ror the homemaker. 

your hands, friends and alumne of the college, ; " 

; so] hel Food selection for rational and economical livin 

and in your hands, to-days bachelors, masters C. F. Langworthy. 

, : 

and doctors. Let us all work together so that Educational Adn etrat and Sup sion—Ma 





Bryn Mawr’s daughters may rise up and call  gejentifie methods in educational administration : 
her blessed Commencement address by Presi- David Sneddei 
dent M. Carey Thomas. New York and the Gary system: Randolph § 
Bourne. 

BOOKS AND LITERATURE \ descriptive and critical study of Buckingham’s 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS pa e sperag enemys W. 2. Say 

The Educational Review—J une o . ; 
\ statistical study of school reports from the 


Japanese education of to-day: K. Sakamoto 
Back to Pestalozzi: Lawrenee A. Averill. 
The ideals of some western children: W. G. Bate The Elen tary School Jou _—May 


twenty-five largest cities of Indiana: J. T. Giles. 


man, Classroom methods and devices—a type study in 
The junior high school and the college: Guy E English composition: Eleanor M. Lally. 

Snavely. Course of study in drawing in the elementary 
\ suggestion for a cultural course: Henry Wickes school, school of education, the University of 

Goodrich. Chicago. IIl.: Walter Sargent, Elizabeth E 
Where the college fails: Walter S. Hinchman. Miller and Margaret Gordon 


& 
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Vent leve pment I} is Edward Shields 
Writing for the press Richard B. Bear 


Retardation: Catherine R. O’Meara 

ta Latina: Francis M. Schiry 

leral aid for vocational education: H. E. M 

Edueation of the individual Felix M. Kirseh 
hte rious instruction and } ibhe edueation 


Catholic country schools 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BRYN MAWER fe: 


COLLEGE 


AND 


luk committee of the directors of Bry1 


Mawr College, to which was referred the 1 


quest of the full professors of the coll 


veral ¢ er members of the te ff 
el] th the president of the colle 
he committee recommended adopting m« 
res granting in principle the follo gl 
I thie faculty 
l Repre sentation at meetings of the | 


of directors. 


A committee elected by the acuity 


tice of full professors after a certain numb« 


ol years ot s¢ rvice. 
The committee submitted a plan embody 


the above principles and recommended that 


be adopted to go into effect at once with th 


expectation that experience may demonstrat 


the necessity ot m difications in det 


time to time. 


Che plan, which was ad ypted by the b ard Oo! 


directors at a meeting held on May 19, is 


follows: 
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tant actions to the secretary of the board of di 
rectors. 

The faeulty shall elect from among the full 
professors and associate professors after their first 
term of appointment a committee of three, who 
shall hold office for three years, except that two 
members chosen at its first election shall hold 
office for two years and one year respectively. 
Members of this committee shall not be reelected 
at the end of any three-year term until after one 
year shall have elapsed. 

This committee shall have the right to attend 
and take part in the discussion at all meetings of 
the board of directors, unless by special request of 
the board, but shall have no vote. 

The faculty shall elect a standing committee on 
appointments, consisting of five members, at least 
three of whom shall be full professors; two may 
be associate professors after their second term of 
appointment; the members of the committee shall 
hold office for five years, except that the first elec- 
tion shall be respectively for one, two, three, four 
and five years. Members of this committee shall 
not be reelected at the end of any term until after 
one year shall have elapsed. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to become 
familiar with the teaching of the faculty and staff, 
to advise with the president and, in general, to 
keep in touch with academic work of the college. 

The president shall consult this committee before 
making any recommendations to the board of di 
rectors On reappointments or refusal of reappoint 
ment of officers of instruction. In all such eases 
the recommendations of this committee and the 
vote taken shall be reported in writing to the board 
of directors. Before taking action the committee 
shall consult with the departments concerned and 
with the deans of the college. 

If the ease of a member of the committee is 
under consideration, the other members of the 
committee may appoint a substitute of like rank 
to consider that particular case. 

Wherever practicable this committee is to be 


consulted as to initial appointments. 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 

(a) Constitution.—The council shall consist of 
the president, deans, all full professors and as 
sociate professors after their first terms, and as 
sociate professors who are heads of departments, 
who have been connected with the college for 
three years. 

(b) Functions—The council shall have power 
over all matters pertaining to higher degrees and 


shall have eharge of the learned publications of 
the college. 

It shall have power to eleet and constitute what 
ever committee may be desirable for the conduct 
of its business and to determine all matters per- 
taining to its meetings. 

The couneil shall report in writing all important 
actions to the secretary of the board of directors 


THE SENATE 

a) Constitution.-—The senate shall consist of 
the president, deans and all full professors who 
have been connected with the college for three 
years 

b) Functions—The senate shall have sole 
power to impose the more serious penalties, in 
cluding the suspension and expulsion of students 
for all academic offenses. 

The senate may make recommendations con 
cerning student activities which affect academi 
work, 

It shall have power to appoint whatever com 
mittees may be desirable for the conduct of its 
business and to determine all matters pertaining to 
its meetings. 

The senate shall report in writing all important 
actions to the secretary of the board of directors 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

The grades in the teaching staff shall be as fol 
lows: 1, professors; 2, associate professors; 3 as 
sociates; 4 lecturers; 5, instructors. 

Appointments may also be made of demonstra 
tors, assistant demonstrators, assistants and read 
ers. 

Professors shall be appointed for indefinite 
terms, except in the ease of the appointments of 
professors not previously eonnected with the col 
lege, in which case the initial appointment shall 
be for three years, and if renewed shall be for an 
indefinite term. 

Associate professors shall be appointed for 
terms of three years until after the third appoint 
ment, when the appointment shall be for an in- 
definite term. 

Associates shall be appointed for terms of two 
years or more. 

Other officers of instruction shall be appointed 
for terms of one year or more. 

The foregoing appointments shall respectively 
cease at the expiration of the several terms agreed 
upon, but notice of reappointment or nonreap 
pointment shall be given in writing by the presi- 
dent of the college in case of associate professors in 
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EDUCATIONAL Meat 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS Brewer 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PARENTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS ' 


] 


IT is interesting to note just what classé 


/ 


The group of students 


all students registered in \ ers 


157 and included 
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Plumbers 10 
Mill workers 10 
Steelworkers 9 
Draymen g 
l’rinters 

Bakers 

Tailors 

Cigarmakers 

Vainters 

Ironworkers 

Barbers 

Car-makers 

Electricians 

Tinsmiths 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Miscellaneous 


IV. AGRICULTURAL GROUP 


The total number engaged in agricultural oc- 


cupations is 511, or 17.1 per cent. This group 


includes thre following: 


Farmers 
Millers 
Gardeners 
Dairymen 
Drover 
Veterinarian 


V. PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


The number of parents who may be called 


‘professional men” is 209, or 11.5 per cent. 


The following subdivisions have been noted: 


Physicians 

Lawyers 

Ministers 

Teachers 

Dentists 

Civil engineers 
Mechanical engineers 
Architect 

Musicians 

Electrical engineers 
Landscape gardeners 
Geologist 

Forester 

Chemical engineer 
Mining engineer 
Sanitary engineer 


VI. CLERICAL GROUP 


The 


occupations is 96, or 5.3 per cent. 


number of parents engaged in cleri | 
The fol 


various subdivisions: 


lowing represents the 


Clerks 

Bank employees 
Bookkeepers and accountants 
Secretaries 

Paymasters 

Indexer 

Timekeeper 


AND 
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Vil. OFFICIAL GROUP 
The 


state, 


number of parents who hold federal, 
county or township offices is 55, or 3 per 


cent. These: have been classified as follows: 


~ 


Postmasters and postal clerks 
Mail carriers 

Railway mail clerks 

Justices of the 
United States civil service 
Attendant at asylum 

County commissioner 
Detention officer 

Naval officer 

Army officer 

Fish commissioner 

Judge 

Sheriff aa 
Superintendent of almshouse 
Member of congress 

Tax collector 

Warden of penitentiary 


“Io 


peace 


aa nn 


Vill. MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 


In this group have been included those occu 
pations which could not conveniently be classi- 
This 
In this 
occur the following subdi- 


fied with any of the preceding groups. 
group comprises 105, or 5.6 per cent. 
‘omnibus class ”’ 
visions: 


Insurance agents 
Real estate agents 
Brokers 

Editors 

Liverymen 
Telegraph operators 
Undertakers 
Watchmen 
C6 A. 
Draftsmen 
Publishers 
Bill collectors 
Designers 

Advertiser 

Butler 

Inspector of explosives 
**Toll-master’’ 


wIowworow 


secretaries 
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SUMMARY 
Percentage 


21.5 


Group Number 
Mercantile ee 
Industrial and manu 

facturing 328 18.0 
Artisan ‘ occccvene 18.0 
Agricultural ... -. dl] 17.1 
Professional ........ 209 11.5 
Clerical . ee ee 5. 
SE hited ccicween ae 3. 
Miscellaneous . 5. 
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